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A new novel of Dartmoor 


CHILDREN OF MEN 
By Eden Phillpotts 

Again Mr. Phillpotts brings forth a novel with a 
setting of the rugged picturesqueness of Dartmoor 
farmland. Suspicion and pride are the conflicting 
motives which create dramatic situations in the lives 
of Margery and Jacob Bullstone. 

Probabie Price $2.00 





A philosophical study of politics 


THE INTERPRETERS 
By A. E. 

In “The Interpreters” a number of men are brought 
together in a prison. With the prospect of execution 
imminent, they discuss the spiritual basis of their vary. 
ing political ideals. Their discussions are unusual, 
unique; some fantastic with a trace of practibility, 
others purely theoretical, but all intensely interesting, 

Probable Price $1.60 





By the author of 
“The Melting Pot” 


THE FORCING HOUSE 
or “The Cockpit Continued” 
By Israel Zangwill 

A dramatic study of modern 
politics and society is found in the 
trilogy beginning with the much 
discussed play, “The Melting 
Pot,” and ending with his new 
play. Before a tumultous back- 
ground of socialism and Bolshev- 
ism evolves this drama of cynical 


There are the books around 
which discussion centers every- 
where. Are you prepared to 
join in the conversation ? 

Alice Brown’s 
OLD CROW 


Arthur Somers Roche’s 
A MORE HONORABLE 
MAN 


A new book by H. H. Powers 


A FLORENTINE 
REVERY 
By H. H. Powers 


To his deep appreciation of the 
Tuscan city, Mr. Powers adds a 
background rich in his experiences 
as a traveller and in his knowledge 
as a student of the history of art. 
As we close the book we fee! that 
the author has fully accomplished 


$2.00 


humor and sparkling satire. $2.00 his aim “to give pictorial expres- 
$2.00 Eden Phillpott’s sion to certain significant phases 
Poems rich in legends of Celonial THE RED and prominent personalities in the 
romance REDMAYNES life of a tamous city.” $1.00 
CAROLINA CHANSONS $2.00 
By — Heyward and May Sinclair’s An unusual new book 
ey Allen 
_ The November issue of “Poetry” ANNE SEVERN AND ART IN INDUSTRY 
in announcing its annual prize THE FIELDINGS By Charles R. Richards 
awards, gives honorable mention $2.00 
to two South Carolinians, Du- Don’ A report of an Industrial Art 
Bose Heyward on his poem, ; 2 : oe people tell Survey involving a study of the 
Dusk, and Hervey Allen on his Res a ences novels ois situation existing in American art 
poem, [Jog Hollern’ Time. Both ead them and enjoy them industries as to standards of design 


poems are included in this volume yourselves. 





and the conditions that operate to 
limit these standards. $2.00 








of verse. $1.25 
The near-east in 


AMERICANS IN EASTERN ASIA 
By Tyler Dennett 


There has long been the need of some comprehensive 
survey on eastern Asia which would satisfy the demand 
of those who are interested in the commerce and fin- 
ancial situations, past and present, and those who are 
following the history of its diplomatic relations with 
Amezica. Mr. Dennett admirably fills this void with 
his new book. $5.00 


A new volume in the Rural State and Province Series 


RURAL CALIFORNIA 
By E. J. Wickson 


An authentic survey of rural California by the 
emeritus professor of Horticulture, University of Cali- 
fornia, and editor of the Pacific Rural Press. Illus- 
trated with many photographs of the picturesque 
country. $2.50 


recent literature 


WITH THE JUDEANS IN THE 
PALESTINE CAMPAIGN 
By Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson, D.S.C. 


During the war, Mr. Balfour announced that the Great 
Powers had decided to reserve Palestine for the Jews and 
authorized the organization of a Jewish brigade to fight 
there. Colonel Patterson’s history of the regiment is a lively 
and engaging account of the expedition and a gallant an 
pugnacious defense of the Judeans. 2.25 


A new volume of the Social Science Text-Books 


HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
By Selig Perlman 
“This one book will do more to make the labor problem 
understandable than many large volumes and lengthy speeches 
Interesting chapters on the rise of organized labor: its 
changing ideals and present leadership, its attitude towards 
Bolshevism: Why there is no American labor party; the 


role of trade unions as “society’s policemen and watchdogs.” 
313 pages. $2.00 


For sale at all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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The Week 


T is a misfortune that Americans who do not 

read the Hearst press were deprived of the 
opportunitiy of benefitting by the drastic criticism 
which Mr. Lloyd George has directed against the 
French military coercion of Germany. He used 
extraordinarily plain and severe words for a man 
who a few months ago was Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. He described France as jumping 
once more on the prostrate form of Germany and 
of sickening the hearts of multitudes of her former 
friends. “Germany,” he says, “having been dis- 
armed after a prodigious effort involving a strain 
upon the combined strength of America, Italy and 


mthe whole British Empire as well as France, 


[What about Russia?] the process of dancing on 
her while she is down can at any time now be per- 
formed with impunity by any one of these Powers 
alone.” That is the spectacle which is now tak- 
ing place with the approval or at jeast the benevo- 
lent neutrality of the governments of France's 
allies in the war. There is no way of stopping 
her and no effective disposition to call her off. In 
fact, considering the proportions of the French 
offence against human decency and right, there is 





an extraordinary lack both of simple, honest, spon- 
taneous, explosive indignation and of intelligent 
understanding of the damage which the French will 
do to Europe. Mr. Lloyd George is not exaggerat- 
ing in asserting that “when French troops marched 
on Essen they began a movement the most far- 
reaching and probably the most sinister in its con- 
sequences that has been witnessed for many cen- 
turies in Europe.” 


THE political opponents of Mr. Lloyd George in 
Great Britain are denouncing him violently for his 
drastic language, and in one respect with some 
justice. Considering the extent of his personal re- 
sponsibility for the Treaty of Peace which at once 
disarmed Germany, equipped her enemies with 
every legal pretext to dance on her face, and left 
her bereft of any court of appeal, he scarcely comes 
to this particular business with clean hands. But 
it is Mr. Lloyd George’s disposition to be im- 
mediately effective rather than consistent, and eftec- 
tive he is at a time when it is most desirable for 
someone who can start public opinion moving to 
tell the truth about what is happening. For 
months many of the moral leaders of Europe and 
America and a few of the politicians have wailed 
in public about the awful consequences which ‘vill 
overtake civilization unless something is done to 
stop war and violence, while at the same time care- 
fully refraining from pointing their fingers at the 
obvious and impenitent offender. Mr. Lloyd 
George has pointed his finger at France, and by 
doing it he has in effect asked the people who 
are so alarmed about civilization in the ab- 
stract what they are going to do about it. Now 
that he has shown the way, perhaps one or two 
members of the Christian clergy will. follow his 


lead. 
ACCORDING to recent cables the German gov- 


ernment intends to submit to the other signatories 
of the Treaty of Versailles a claim to be indemni- 
fied for losses suffered as a consequence of the 
French invasion. If the Germans act in this way 
their action will only be propaganda. They have 
no legal claim for indemnification under the Treaty. 
But their propaganda would derive a sting from 
an underlying moral truth. If there existed an 
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international court of equity, the German govern- 
ment could put up an impregnable case for 
damages and an injunction. There is no conceiv- 
able rule of national justice which can sanction 
one nation in injuring another for a failure, volun- 
tary or involuntary, to perform impossibilities. 
Inasmuch as no international court of equity exists, 
Germany will not be indemnified in money. Her 
compensation is that France has by her present 
behavior extinguished her moral claim for an in- 
demnity in money. France had her choice of col- 
lecting damages from a restored Germany in goods 
and services or collecting them from a ruined Ger- 
many in suffering, in devastation and in human life. 
She preferred the second kind of satisfaction. She 
will get it in abundant measure. But it is a costly 
way of collecting a debt, and sooner or later for 
every unit of suffering now being inflicted on Ger- 
man sensibilities, a similar unit of suffering will 
under the law of compensation be inflicted on the 
sensibilities of Frenchmen. 


OFFICIAL French communiqués report consist- 
ently that the Ruhr invasion is working out precise- 
ly according to plan. That is, however, what 
military communiqués always report. Anybody who 
takes them seriously is exposed to a succession of 
ghastly surprises. Whatever the French had 
planned on, the Ruhr situation is going from bad 
to worse, if the news dispatches have any mean- 
ing. The coal magnates refuse to deliver coal 
against the orders of the German government. 
They are to be court martialed. Whatever penal- 
ties are inflicted, the problem of getting the miners 
to dig coal remains. We shall next hear that the 
miners are to be starved into submission. The coal 
already out of the ground is ordered rerouted to 
French destinations. The rail workers refuse to 
move it. For the present the French are content 
with keeping it out of Germany, but they have 
to get it moved sooner or later or lose face. The 
banks close down and the French propose to issue 
a new Rhineland currency. There another series 
of coercions will begin. The French are now talk- 
ing of ousting Cuno and putting in a more pliant 
Chancellor. They may. The next problem will 
be to make pliancy binding on a people who have 
nothing to lose that the French have not already 
taken. 


REV. PERCY STICKNEY GRANT evidently 
wishes to be tried for heresy. He threw down a 
challenge to the Bishop of his diocese, which that 
ecclesiastic could not ignore no matter how much 
he might wish to ignore it. So the Rev. Mr. Grant 
will obtain his wish, and no doubt the trial will 
become the most notorious in the history of the 
Anglican church. It is very much to be hoped, 
however, that reformist Episcopalians will not 
allow the important challenge which Dr. Grant has 
issued and Bishop Manning has accepted to have 
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as its only issue a necessarily unsatisfactory tr.) 
for heresy, ending probably in a conviction. The, 
should seize the occasion to publish a common 
formulation of the alterations which in their opin. 
ion ought to be made in the wording of the creed 
of their church. Mr. Grant is justified in raising 
the'standard of reform. Bishop Manning is justi. 
fied in insisting that, if Episcopalianism is to hay: 
a recognized meaning and is to remain a specific 
religious fellowship, there must be some limits ¢) 
the amount of freedom of opinion which an jp. 
dividual can enjoy without ceasing to be an 
Episcopalian. It is not merely a contest between 
freedom and authority, as Mr. Grant asserts. |t 
is a contest also between those who believe th»: 
Christianity can redeem human life without pos. 
sessing in the minds of Christians any common 
meaning and those who believe that it cannot. The 
real difficulty is the lack of adjustment between the 
Christian creeds and the achievements of scientific 
naturalism. The Christian religion will never re. 
cover its authority until the Christian leaders cure 
this maladjustment and enable Christianity once 
again to mean for the great majority of Christians 
something in particular. 


THE Coal Commission has reached the conclusion 
that the most serious problem in connection with 
the coal industry is irregularity of employment. 
It is impossible to pay living wages on a basis of 
employment averaging less than two thirds of the 
working days of the year, and in many cases, run- 
ning as low as one third. So long as this condition 
obtains there cannot be peace and prosperity for 
the industry, nor can there be reasonable prices 
and a reliable supply for the consumer. The prac- 
tical question is how to find a way out of this 
difficulty. It may be attacked either from the side 
of the consumer or from that of the producer. I! 
consumers could be induced to regularize demand 
by laying in stocks in slack seasons, the better mines 
would operate continuously at full time and the 
other mines would close down for want of 3 
market. We should have fewer mines and miners, 
better profits and wages, and cheaper coal. The 
same end would be reached if the industry were 
required to maintain its working personnel throug!- 
out the year, either by wages or by unemployment 
benefits not far inferior to wages. By placing the 
major part of the unemployment burden on the 
individual mine, it would be possible to force the 
closing of mines not efficient enough to operate 
throughout the year. The consumer would then be 


compelled to regularize his demand, or go with- 


out coal when he needed it. 


THE acquittal of the defendants charged with 
the Herrin murders offers further proof of the 
ineffectiveness of our scheme for administering 
justice where mass action turns to crime. Brute! 
murders were committed at Herrin; this no ont 
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has ever doubted. They have been excused on the 
ground that the situation was essentially one of 
war. American law can give no weight to such 
an excuse. Efficiently administered, the law would 
ferret out and punish murderers, whether they 
were actuated by private motives or by the pas- 
sions of the mob. Where the law broke down 
in the Herrin cases appears to have been in the 
assembling of evidence. The proof that the de- 
fendants on trial actually participated in the mur- 
ders, or conspired to bring them about, appears 
not to have been cogent. Whether the jury would 
have dared to convict if the state had got its hands 
on the actual murderers and could prove their 
guilt is a question that does not demand an 
answer in this connection. ‘The failure lies to the 
discredit of the prosecution, and not to that of the 


jury system. 


SOME twenty-five state legislatures are now in 
session. From Minnesota to Texas there are 
authentic reports of attempts to coerce the teach- 
ing of science by withholding appropriations from 
state institutions teaching the doctrine of evolution. 
Since West Virginia was one of the first states in 
which the attack upon science occurred, it is en- 
couraging to note evidence that enlightened senti- 
ment will prevail. It will be recalled that it was a 
professor of biology in its state university to whom 
Mr. Bryan somewhat grudgingly paid one hundred 
dollars in response to meeting a challenge he had 
issued. Two other professors joined in public de- 
bate on behalf of science against the fundamental- 
ists. There was a concerted demand from all over 
the state for their dismissal. The Regents made 
public a refusal, expressing confidence in the scien- 
tific standings amd personal character of the men 
attacked. Then the Board of Control, which 
audits all state expenditures, refused to certify the 
library bill of the University because books on evo- 
lution were included in the list. The Board of 
Regents retorted by putting on the Board of Con- 
trol henceforth the burden of purchasing all books 
for the library. This was too much, and the 
Board of Control backed down as gracefully as 
possible. Meantime the public opinion of the 
state has obtained a little education. While 
prophecy is not safe, it looks as if the cause 
of freedom of science had gained by the agita- 
tion. 


MR. BRYAN’S conversion to the “money power” 
has not received the attention it deserves. As the 
author of the maxim that the hand which writes 
the pay-check controls the teacher, he would seem 
to have come out squarely on the side of those 
financial interests that are alleged to wish to con- 
trol economic and social teaching in the schools. 
Or is it perchance that Mr. Bryan is a convert to 
the doctrine that the end justifies the means? It 
may be noted that Mr. Bryan had been delivering 
for many years his tirades against evolution, and 
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for many years without any perceptible effect ex- 
cept to increase private obscurantism. Suddenly 
the effect became public and political. The change 
coincided with reports of millions of money at the 
disposal of the fundamentalist movement. The 
sum may be exaggerated in rumor. Of considerable 
financial backing there is no doubt. It is useless to 
expect logic from Mr. Bryan. But the fact should 
be recorded that he sees the cross of gold in a 
rosier hue when there is a prospect of nailing 
scientific teachers upon it. It is not politics alone 
which makes strange bed-fellows: witness “Wall 
Street” and William Jennings Bryan in a Holy 
Alliance. 


“"TRUTH IN FABRICS” appears to be a red 
rag not only to the woollen manufacturers, but to 
the clothing designers as well. At the recent De- 
signers’ Convention at Cincinnati it was unanimous- 
ly resolved that the passage of the Truth in 
Fabrics bill would benefit the large wool growers, 
would require an army to enforce it, and would 
be a detriment to the clothing trade. This passes 
a layman’s understanding. The bill in question 
does not interfere with the business of mixing cot- 
ton or “reworked wool” (shoddy) with virgin 
wool in the manufacture of cloth. It merely re- 
quires these substitute materials to pass on their 
own merits. Manufacturers assert that fabrics 
made of mixed new wool and shoddy are often 
better than fabrics made wholly of new wool. Pos- 
sibly an admixture of cotton also represents an 
improvement in woolen clothing. Americans are 
not so stupid that they need Lies in Fabrics to 
make them take the better product. There may 
be some obtuse persons who would insist on using 
fabrics of virgin wool, even after the superiority 
of the mixed product had been demonstrated. 
Why not let them have their virgin wool, and 
suffer the consequences? Somehow, the more the 
woolen trade talks against the Truth in Fabrics 
bill, the clearer it becomes that the bill ought to 
pass. 


A NEW method of effecting a revolution has 
been discovered by Louis G. Michael of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It is revolution by eat- 
ing. Hitherto the peasants of southeastern and 
central Europe have been chronically under- 
nourished. ‘The wheat they produced was taken 
by the landlords in rent, and so found its way into 
the export trade and helped to build up the indus- 
trial and commercial centres. But now the peasant 
has thrown the landlord off his back and is eating 
the wheat himself. ‘“The fact that the peasant is 
eating bread is causing a revolution through south- 
eastern Europe that extends even into middle 
Europe.” The matter is really serious. It is 
doubtful whether Russia, Rumaria, Hungary, 
India ever produce much more wheat than the 
peasants would eat up, if they could get their teeth 
init. What, then, is to become of the cities? We 
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see now the function of the Russian or Ruma- 
nian aristocrat who used to squander the wheat 
yield of a county on the Paris boulevards. He was 
standing between urban civilization and the de- 
vastating appetite of the peasants. So he wasn’t 
a mere parasite, after all. He will be missed, until 
something is invented to take his place. 


More Christian War 


HERE is one aspect of the way in which cer- 

tain serious and well-informed people in other 
countries have received the French invasion of the 
Ruhr which is almost as disquieting as the invasion 
itself. Both in America and in Great Britain the 
official spokesmen of Christianity who have come 
to occupy in their own opinion a peculiarly respon- 
sible relationship to matters of this kind have re- 
plied to the French act of war with silence. None 
of the organizations connected with the Christian 
churches which of late years have insisted on the 
opposition between Christianity and war has con- 
sidered the military measures taken by the French 
government against Germany as a sufficiently 
clear violation of Christian ethics to call for 
repudiation. 

Only a few weeks ago some one hundred and 
sixty prominent Americans uttered an “appeal” to 
Christians in which they asserted “that unless the 
Church of Christ takes a clear and consistent stand 
on the matter of life and death to our civilization 
she will merit the contempt of men and the judg- 
ment of God.” “Another war,” they declared, 
would “bring down upon the Church of Christ the 
charge of moral cowardice and fatal inefficiency.” 
Yet when a few weeks later a war broke out and 
there loomed up a new opportunity to convert 
“every Christian church into the centre of a frank 
and courageous antagonism to war and all that 
makes for war” not a single Christian church ut- 
tered a word. What's the matter? Is it fatal in- 
eficiency or moral cowardice ? 

Of course, the answer will be that the new war 
is different, that it is not really a war at all. The 
French army which has invaded Germany is merely 
a sheriff's posse which is taking the necessary meas- 
ures to collect an unpaid debt. There is no forcible 
opposition on Germany’s part, no fighting, no 
bloodshed and no destruction of property and life. 
France is acting in strictly legal manner, to which 
the Germans gave their consent when they signed 
the Treaty of Versailles; and if the French iIn- 
vasion inflicts losses, suffering and humiliation on 
them, that is only the natural and proper result of 
their guilt, their defeat and their default. Such is 
no doubt the official camouflage for this new ex- 
plosion of military violence, but there is no suffi- 
cient excuse for intelligent and sincere English and 
American Christians to be deceived by it. This 
new war, as we pointed out last week, is not any 
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the less war because it is sanctioned by a supposed 
Treaty of Peace. If it continues it will be quite as 
destructive of property and human life and quite 
as provocative of fear, hatred and revenge as the 
Great War itself. War is the expression of 4 
conflict between two nations so irreconcilable that 
it is supposed to justify one of them in partly or 
wholly exterminating the other. A conflict of this 
kind is taking place on the Rhine today. It 
is one of the most unmistakable, unnecessary, 
destructive and dangerous wars in modern 
history. 

The fact that one of the belligerents in this new 
war has to fight arms with words, and ultimatums 
with supplications should cause more rather than 
less perturbation among the Christian crusaders 
for peace. The latter are conniving at the failure 
of a great experiment which, if it were to succeed, 
would have vindicated the truth of the pacifist 
principle that a nation does not need a great army 
in order to be prosperous, respected, self-respecting 
and secure. And by conniving at the failure of this 
experiment they are teaching by a lurid example to 
the European peoples the truth of the militarist 
principle—the principle that the possession of 
armed force is an indispensable equipment for po- 
litical success and that without it no nation has a 
chance of enjoying life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

The great experiment was the disarmament of 
Germany. For the first time ix the history of 
modern Europe a rich and well-populated country, 
surrounded by actual or possible enemies, was de- 
prived by law of all means of self-defence and 
placed at the mercy of other countries which them- 
selves remained armed to the teeth. The decision 
to disarm Germany was under the circumstances 
inevitable and in our opinion justifiable. Consider- 
ing the threat which the German army had for a 
generation flourished against the peace of Europe 
and the independence and security of the neighbors 
of Germany, there was every excuse for cutting the 
claws of the German eagle. But if the experiment 
was to be successful, it clearly called for unpre- 
cedented moderation and wisdom on the part of 
the neighbors of Germany. The fact that they had 
disarmed their opponent and had thereby prevent- 
ed him from protecting himself enormously in- 
creased their obligation to do him exact and sufli- 
cient justice and scrupulously to consult him about 
decisions which affected the future welfare of the 
German people. It forbade them to take away 
from the Germans those boons of security, frec- 
dom, dignity and consideration which Christian 
peoples have valued more than life. It implied the 
formulation of rules of international conduct which 
would bind both victors and vanquished and which 
the former would impartially administer. ‘Thus 
they would guarantee to Germany the kind of 
security and peace which she was supposed to 
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derive from her former magnificent and terrible 
army. 

They have not recognized any such obligation. 
On the contrary they have never for one moment 
since Germany was disarmed allowed her to enjoy 
security, consideration or prosperity or the remote 
prospect of consideration, security and prosperity. 
They have visited on her the fate which militarists 
have always claimed would overtake a rich but 
defenceless people. They have treated her as if 
she had no rights which other nations were bound 
to respect. The most powerful of her conquerors 
is now starting on the execution of a policy which, 
if continued, will ruin her economically and compel 
millions of Germans to starve or to emigrate. 
Good Christians exhibit no evidence of being sur- 
prised and shocked at this performance. They cer- 
tainly have no reason for surprise. France has 
never disguised her intention of treating Germany 
as an outcast and of denying to the German people 
the opportunity to prosper and to recover. Her 
statesmen have never pretended to believe in dis- 
armament, pacification and the substitution of some 
formulation of right for military force as the sov- 
ereign of Europe and the world. In waging a 
new war on Germany she is only carrying out 
threats to which her politicians have given frank 
and repeated utterance. But if Christian agitators 
for peace have no reason to be surprised, they have 
every reason to be shocked and perturbed. A war 
has broken out which is prompted by and is breed- 
ing the most vindictive hatreds which the human 
mind can conceive, and in spite of their brave 
words before the event, they allow the explosion 
to take place without the slightest expression of 
opposition or even disquietude. 

This dumbness and impotence, this “fatal in- 
efliciency,” is the natural result of the attitude 
which they have adopted towards the Treaty of 
Versailles. Ever since June 1919 the Christian 
agitators for peace as well as the great majority of 
liberals throughout the world have ignored the 
manifest tendency of the Treaty to breed future 
wars. They have attributed to a League of Na- 
tions or “international cooperation” some logic 
which would provide an antidote for the poisonous 
and destructive process which the Treaty itself 
authorized and specified—the process of ruining a 
great nation economically and subjugating it polit- 
ically. They were justified in hoping much from 
international cooperation and a League of Nations, 
but there can be no genuine cooperation among na- 
tions which are authorizing or conniving at the ex- 
tinction of an existing nation. In order to give 
reality to conference or cooperation or a League of 
Nations, the proposed associates need to assume a 
body of principle upon which they all agree to act 
and which assures to all of them rights of self- 
government and self-possession analogous to those 
which the American Constitution is supposed to 
guarantee both to its states and citizens. The terms 
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of the Treaty of Versailles prohibited the formula- 
tion of such a body of international right. They 
converted any international conference which dealt 
with the public affairs of Europe into a more or 
less frank and successful conspiracy to keep Ger- 
many submerged. This malevolent purpose of the 
Treaty, binding to a greater or smaller extent on 
all of its signatories including the German govern- 
ment itself, provides a partial explanation of the 
“fatal inefficiency” of the Christian and liberal 
agitators for peace. The Treaty denatured the 
only method of bringing peace to Europe which 
enjoyed a chance of success. 

Sincere Christians will not make headway to- 
wards the realization of peace on earth and good- 
will to men without a candid recognition of what 
is at present the chief obstacle to European ap- 
peasement. That obstacle is the existing policy of 
the French government. Corroborated as it is by 
a public treaty, that policy is incompatible with the 
existence of order, goodwill and good faith among 
nations. France is actually ruining Germany. Such 
being the case, it makes no difference how excusable 
or admirable French motives gre in ruining Ger- 
many, or what legal sanction she has for doing it. 
A supposedly admirable motive provides no sufh- 
cient excuse for deliberately bringing about a de- 
plorable result. Indeed, a motive, so psychologists 
say, is only an activity considered in relation to a 
forward-looking reference to results—especially 
results of approbation and condemnation. If it is 
the French army that has the power chiefly to effect 
or prevent results, and if it is the results that 
count, the chief business of all Christian agitators 
for peace is surely that of inventing some means of 
changing the French state of mind. That is a difi- 
cult enough job, Heaven knows, but when so many 
of the sincere friends of peace throughout the 
world condone or do not oppose the French policy 
it is difficult up to the point of being impossible. 
The French policy is not objectionable, as most 
Americans believe, chiefly because it will fail in 
extorting reparations. It is objectionable because, 
although it will obviously fail in extorting repara- 
tions, it will succeed in ruining Germany. The 
French politicians realize the inevitable tendency of 
their own policy as well as any disinterested for- 
eigner. That is why they pursue it. Their ability 
to ruin Germany while only pretending to collect 
reparations, and to obtain the support or con- 
nivance of good Christians in other countries in 
bringing about the first result on the pretext of 
seeking the second, is one of the major circum- 
stances which counts in favor of their success. 

If the war is not to increase by contagion until 
it blights and overwhelms Europe, Christian agita- 
tors for peace will have to recognize first that it 
now exists and secondly that it exists by their con- 
nivance. Instead of compromising with or placat- 
ing a France whose policy so clearly violates the 
Golden Rule, they should refuse to countenance any 
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negotiations with M. Poincaré until he evacuates 
the Ruhr and renounces the right to repeat the of- 
fence. The only effective answer which sincerely 
peace-loving people can offer to the French declara- 
tion of war is morally to isolate the French govern- 
ment just as they formerly morally isolated Ger- 
many. If pacifists cannot prevent war, the next 
best thing they can do is to prevent, if possible, its 
perpetrators from profiting by it. In order to be 
serviceable as a warning against future war the 
present French militarist eruption needs, like the 
German violation of Belgium, to be carried on in 
an atmosphere of emphatic and unmitigated dis- 
approval. At the present time it is being carried 
on in an atmosphere of benevolent neutrality or at 
best mild disapproval. An intelligent man like 
Irving Thomas Bush calls the French march into 
Germany a “noble military gesture.” It is nothing 
like that. It is one of the most inglorious military 
exploits ever attempted by a gallant army against 
a defenceless people. It is a sordid and barbarous 
attack on international order and the welfare of 
Europe. It is a manifest defiance of Christian 
truth. The French would not have dared to under- 
take it, if they had expected to incur as sharp and 
as much disapproval as their conduct demands. 
They will have finally to abandon it if that dis- 
approval becomes as loud and as ominous as the 
terrible occasion warrants. 


Two Views of the British Debt 


O most Americans the problem of the British 

debt to America looks simple. The British, 
in their time of need, borrowed money from the 
United States Treasury. The Treasury, in turn, 
borrowed it from the American people. We have 
approximately five billion dollars in government 
bonds outstanding that would not be weighing 
down our finances if the British government had 
raised its loans directly from the American in- 
vestors, instead of indirectly, through the Treas- 
ury. But British credit did not stand sufficiently 
high in 1917 and 1918 to make such a direct 
appeal to the investors practicable. Our govern- 
ment therefore placed its own gilt-edged credit at 
the disposal of the British. And now, when Brit- 
ish credit is recovering, we ask the British to let 
our government and our taxpayers drop out of the 
transaction. In order that this may be done, we 
ask the British government to replace its notes 
with interest.bearing bonds which our Treasury 
may gradually sell to investors, and thus secure 
money to pay off an amount of our own debt 
equivalent to the sums we raised on British ac- 
count. 

And the problem of the terms of funding is 
equally simple, as most Americans see it. The 
American government has no direct concern with 
the rate of interest or the time of maturity. Its 
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sole object is to get its money back, through the 
sale of British bonds that will float at par. If a 
fifty year bond bearing two percent would do that, 
such a bond would fulfill all the requirements 
exactly. If no British bond yielding less than 
eight percent will float at par, the British should, 
in strict financial logic, be willing to put their debt 
to us in the form of eight percent bonds. But in 
the recent negotiations our government seems to 
have indicated a tentative willingness to depart 
from strict financial logic to the extent of fixing 
the rate at four percent. British bonds bearing 
that rate will not sell at par, at a time when our 
own four and one quarter percents sell at a slight 
discount. But if the world remains at peace for 
four or five years we shall be able to borrow money 
at four percent or less, and in a somewhat longer 
period British four percent bonds will reach par 
in our market. Our Treasury would presumably 
not try to dispose of tiie British bonds until that 
could be done without loss, in the meantime hold- 
ing them as an investment whose income would 
pay the interest on practically an equivalent amount 
of our own bonds. 

That, to most Americans, looks like a perfectly 
fair proposal. And they do not see the logic 
of the British demand that the interest be fixed at 
three percent. It may be twenty years or more be- 
fore British three percents will float at par, and 
through all that period the Treasury would have 
to hold them, or dispose of them ata loss. It may 
be ten years before our own government can bor- 
row money at a straight three percent, and in the 
meantime the interest paid by the British would 
fall short of meeting interest on the correspond- 
ing volume of our own debt. In proposing three 
percent, then, the British are asking us to take a 
loss. Why should we be expected to do it? 

So much for the American view cf the situation. 
But now let us look at the British view. On its 
face, the British loan from our government was 4 
purely financial transaction. So were the French 
and the Italian loans. These loans were all con- 
tracted for the same general purposes, under the 
same terms. It is known to all Americans that 
Italy does not intend ever to pay either the inter- 
est or the principal of her debt. So far is Italy 
from any intention of payment that if the United 
States were to pass an act cancelling the claim on 
Italy not a single Italian would toss his cap and 
shout Bravo! The French do not say that they 
will not pay, but they say they cannot, until the 
Germans pay the indemnity. The old Romans 
would have put it more vividly: ‘When the rivers 
flow back into the fountains; when the does 
pasture on the blue waves and the fish spawn 
among the tree tops on the mountains.”’ We under- 
stand the French figure of speech, however, just 
as well. The French will never pay us. And we 
are not greatly disturbed. America is a good 
loser, when necessary. 
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We are practising discrimination among our 
debtors. France and Italy bid us whistle for our 
money, and we pipe up with a cheerful tune. But 
to John Bull we growl, “Come across!” And we 
look with a fishy eye on even so modest a step 
toward equalization of conditions as funding at 
three percent. The average Britisher, up to his 
neck in taxes, finds difficulty in explaining this situa- 
tion. What has his country done, that America 
should single her out for exceptional burdens? 

Americans would say that the British are able 
to pay and the French and Italians are not; that 
is the sole basis of the discrimination. But why is 
it that the British are able to pay and the French 
are not? Both countries suffered heavily under 
the war. The injury to France was visible and 
tangible—a great gash through ten departments. 
But a great gash was cut through Lancashire and 
Glasgow and Birmingham, in the trade depression 
produced by the war. If the French still have 
much of the work of rehabilitation to do, the Brit- 
ish still have a million and a half of unemployed. 
Time alone can show which nation suffered the 
greater material loss through the war. 

But since the war the British have worked with 
characteristic energy to get back on their feet. 
They have cut out the nonsense of military and 
naval expenditures, so far as practicable. They 
have addressed themselves vigorously to the task 
of building up new outlets for their trade. They 
have taxed themelves more heavily than any other 
nation has ever done in time of peace. The French 
on the other hand have gone about in a mist of 
military dreams. They have pursued a policy to- 
ward Germany that insures a mass of hatreds that 
will make France insecure for a generation, and 
at the same time they have ruined the reparations 
as a financial asset. Their internal expenditures 
have been wasteful, and they have permitted tax 
dodging to become almost universal. 

The British are able to pay.and the French are 
not, chiefly because the British have pursued and 
are pursuing a sane policy, public and private, 
while the French have pursued policies of folly and 
destruction. Now, the British ask, what insight 
into the realities of the international situation do 
Americans possess, if they insist on penalizing 
peace and energy and thrift and indulging war and 
waste and vainglory? ‘The question is hard to 
answer. 

The British may come to our terms if we insist 
vigorously enough. In the present welter of diplo- 
macy and disorder the two great English-speaking 
nations can count confidently only on each other as 
bulwarks of the civilization we know. England 
and America cannot afford to become estranged. 
England, whose position is more exposed than 
ours, realizes this mutual dependence better than 
we do. We are capitalizing our incapacity to real- 
ize our dependence when we discriminate against 
England in the treatment of our debtors. We can 
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push our advantage pretty far. But we ought to 
ask ourselves seriously whether we can expect that 
sort of policy to pay. , 


Good Governor Smith 


I we were asked to name an American political 

leader of today who most successfully expressed 
in politics the spirit and the deportment of a gentle- 
man, a scholar and a Christian, we should without 
hesitation pick Governor Alfred E. Smith of the 
state of New York. On all critical occasions he 
comes through—firm, courageous, unpretentious 
and right. His career affords many proofs of unusual 
political good sense and enlightened political con- 
viction, but the clearest and most convincing proof 
of his grip upon the imponderable realities of pol- 
itics is the opposition which he has consistently and 
unflinchingly exerted against the governmental 
coercion of opinion. He has done more to give 
reality to the American constitutional guarantee 
of freedom of speech and opinion during the last 
few years, when the one hundred percent un- 
Americans have so fiercely and unscrupulously at- 
tacked it, than has any other American citizen, 
except perhaps one or two Justices of the Supreme 
Court. He fought the excommunication of the 
Socialist members of the Legislature at a moment 
when many members of his own party were ready 
to join the Republicans in favoring it. He vetoed 
the Lusk bills. After their signature by his suc- 
cessor he advocated their repeal during his cam- 
paign for re-election and now he is doing what he 
can to make his word good. Finally he has dared 
to pardon Big Jim Larkin and by doing so to 
question the interpretation of the criminal anarchy 
statute of New York which is responsible for 
Larkin’s conviction. It is a most honorable and 
distinguished record which fully justifies his recent 
election over his competitor, ex-Governor Miller, 
by a plurality of some 400,000 votes. 

There is an instructive contrast between the rec- 
ords in this respect of Governor Smith and ex- 
Governor Miller. Mr. Miller is an eminent and 
able lawyer who had served upon the Court of 
Appeals of New York State, who was considered 
qualified for appointment *o the Supreme Court 
and who might have been supposed to represent 
the best traditions of Anglo-American jurispru- 
dence. During his campaign for election in the 
fall of 1920 he laid emphasis upon the need of 
protecting individual freedom from state interfer- 
ence. Like so many Republican orators of that 
year he pretended to believe that the government 
was becoming too strong for the individual, and 
he demanded the emancipation of popular activities 
from the dead hand of legislative and administra- 
tive supervision. Yet practically all the innovations 
in state policy which prevailed during his term as 
governor had something to do with regulating and 
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restricting local, popular or individual freedom of 
action. He took away from the city of New York 
almost all control over its machinery of rapid 
transit. He signed the Lusk bills which authorized 
administrative officials to interfere with freedom of 
teaching and sought to terrorize public school 
teachers into becoming obedient servants of vested 
social interests. He permitted the establishment 
of a drastic and necessarily stupid official censor- 
ship of the movies. And of course when agitators 
were arrested, tried, condemned and jailed for ex- 
pressions of opinion, which, however objectionable, 
did not directly instigate disorder, they could not 
expect any consideration from him. Judged by his 
actual conduct of the state, he believed in only one 
way to cure an evil, to correct an error or to right 
a wrong. He always called in the coercive power 
of the government and forced the erring brothers 
to walk in the path of righteousness. 

Governor Smith, on the other hand, has enjoyed 
few of the advantages which, it might have been 
supposed, would have qualified his predecessor to 
testify on behalf of the moral meaning of Amer- 
icanism. He was born in humble circumstances. 
He grew up like so many boys on the East Side 
of New York moulded to a large extent by the 
somewhat rough and ready conditions of his 
neighborhood. His education was none of the 
best; his English is often defective and his methods 
of thinking sometimes awkward and inefficient. He 
became a Tammany politician, and the career of a 
Tammany chieftain is not supposed to be quite as 
good as that of a justice of the Court of Appeals 
as a training school for an American citizen. Yet 
as it turned out, the quality of the citizenship 
which the Tammany brave has come to express is 
emphatically superior to that of the eminent lawyer 
and the justly respected judge. Ex-Governor Mii- 
ler, in spite of his ability, his integrity, his genuine 
wish to serve the public and his education as an 
official spokesman of constitutional government is 
no longer nourished from the spiritual sources of 
the American democracy. 

The quality of his citizenship is inferior to that 
of the former East Side ward politician chiefly 
for two reasons. Mr. Smith, like a good demo- 
crat, displays a lively interest in the needs and 
wishes of his humbler fellow-citizens. His imag- 
ination envisages their minds and comprehends 
their outlook. Mr. Miller on the other hand is 
class bound. He only knows the minds of the 
kind of people who inhabit the Union League Club 
or the Republican Club, and this leads him to com- 
mit the still more costly error of misconceiving the 
nature of the American Republic. He regards it 
as an institution which needs to be protected rather 
than a living ideal, the valid meaning of which 
every new generation of Americans has to demon- 
strate afresh. Mr. Smith’s keen sensibilities and 
popular sympathies have enabled him to see 
more deeply into the truth of Americanism 
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than Mr. Miller's learning and sophistication, 

In this respect unfortunately Mr. Miller j; 
typical of his class. ‘They have practically all of 
them come to believe in the Republic as an institu. 
tion which incarnates a system of finished politica] 
truth and which safeguards a body of sacred veste, 
interests. That is why they have come to suspect 
freedom of speech, opinion and teaching and why 
they are disposed to favor the forcible suppression 
by the state of radical heresies. They are the 
analogue in politics of the fundamentalists who re. 
gard an evolutionary conception of the world as ap 
impious defiance of the word of God. They em. 
ploy cheap and scurvy henchmen like Lusk, 
Stevenson, Whitney and Easley to do the dirty 
work—to spy out the heretic, to put him through 
an inquisition and, if possible, to suppress him. The 
discouraging aspect of the gross but silly persecu- 
tien of opinion which the Lusks have undertaken 
during the past five years is the negligible resistance 
or the actual approval which it has aroused among 
the leaders of the American bar, of American busi- 
ness and of American society. It proves clearly that 
the latter are ceasing to exercise leadership either 
in maintaining standards, in controlling political 
policies or in fomenting thought. Who then wil! 
lead? Well, it looks sometimes as if in politics 
the Wadsworths are going to be succeeded by 
Hylans and Thompsons, but the case of “Al” 
Smith permits us to hope for something better. 
As long as the streets of East Side New York can 
generate a man with such lively and sound political 
sensibility, such quiet courage and such genuine 
human sympathy and insight there is great hope 
for the American democracy. Men of this kind 
may prevent our so-called upper class, correspond- 
ing to the class in Europe which is still inflicting 
so much unnecessary suffering on so many innocent 
and helpless people, from duplicating here their 
exploits in the art of social dissolution. 
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Tax-Exempt Securities 


HAT a Constitution framed for an agri- 

cultural community with a population of 

three million should still, after one hun- 
dred and thirty-five years, furnish the basis of gov- 
ernment for a highly industrialized nation of one 
hundred and ten million souls, the majority of 
whom are city dwellers, is a frequent theme for 
marvel; and the explanation usually forthcoming 
is that the decisions of the Supreme Court have 
kept the Constitution flexible—have, in the words 
of Chief Justice Marshall, “adapted” it “to the 
yarious crises of human affairs.” The explanation 
has unquestionably this limited truth: the Supreme 
Court has not always, or even generally, followed 
the narrowest possible reading of the Constitution. 
On the other hand, it should be remembered that 
the Court is not an originating body, that the ut- 
most it can do is to ratify what Congress or the 
President has initiated, and that its distinctive role 
is one of control rather than of instigation. Further- 
more, there are occasions when desirable policy 
encounters constitutional difficulties which are 
clearly not due to the Constitution as it would be 
construed by an intelligent man reading it at first 
hand, but to a sophisticated gloss upon it to be 
found in the decisions. For instance, consider the 
growing embarrassment with which the ever in- 
creasing quantity of governmental bonds exempt 
from taxation confronts both the national and the 
state governments today: I venture to suggest the 
question whether a constitutional amendment is 
really necessary to meet this situation—whether, in 
other words, the Constitution is not already a good 
enough Constitution so far as this matter is con- 
cerned. 

The Constitution is the supreme law of the land; 
constitutional law—the decisions of the Court—is 
only derivative law. The whole body of doctrine 
upon which the exemption of governmental securi- 
ties from taxation rests—so far as such exemption 
is not a voluntary donation from a state or the 
national government—is simply judge-made law, 
for which the text of the Constitution furnishes not 
a single peg; and what is more, it is today judge- 
made law which later law from the same source 
goes far to discredit. 

The starting point is furnished by the famous 
decision in McCulloch vs. Maryland (4 Wheaton 
316: 1819), in which the Court, speaking through 
Marshall, held that Maryland was not entitled to 
tax the business of a branch of the United States 
Bank at Baltimore. In the course of his opinion 
the Chief Justice advances three different reasons 
for this holding: first, he says, it would be wrong 
for one sovereignty to tax the agencies of another; 
but then “waiving this theory,” he, in the second 





place, invokes the supremacy of the national gov- 
ernment within its sphere of action; finally, he in- 
dicates that Congress impliedly exempted the bank 
from state taxation in the act of establishing it. 
But in the later case of Osborn vs. the Bank (9 
Wheaton 738: 1821) he bases the bank’s exemp- 
tion exclusively upon this last ground; and this 
is obviously the correct ground, invoking as it does 
no extra-constitutional theories, but simply the 
power of Congress to pass “all laws necessary and 
proper” to keep the national government and its 
agencies functioning efficiently. And this, more- 
over, is the doctrine today so far as national banks 
are concerned, their taxation by the states being 
regulated in all respects by section 5219 of the 
Revised Statutes. Why, then, should not the same 
rule apply to national bonds? And if it does, why 
a constitutional amendment for the purpose of sub- 
jecting such bonds to taxation by the states as prop- 
erty in the hands of their owners? It may be added 
that even as matters stand they are taxable as 
part of an inheritance. 

Let us turn now to the other side of the prob- 
lem—the exemption of state and local bonds from 
national taxation. The leading case is Collector vs. 
Day (11 Wallace 113: 1870), in which the Court 
held that the salary of a state judge was not sub- 
ject to a national income tax. The argument of 
the Court owes something to the first of the three 
grounds advanced by Marshall in the McCulloch 
Case, but flatly contradicts the second ground, and 
ignores the third. Far more important, however, 
as a source of this decision was Marshall’s cele- 
brated dictum in the earlier case that “the power 
to tax involves the power to destroy.”’ This being 
so, the Court argued in effect: if we permit Con- 
gress to tax the salary of a state judge at all, it 
may tax all salaries of all state judges to extinction, 
and thus destroy the state judiciaries. Unfortun- 
ately the Court overlooked the obvious fact that 
in taxing the salaries of state judges to the point 
of extinction by a general income tax, Congress 
would be taxing all other incomes to extinction 
also, and so nobody would have any money left 
wherewith to pay state judges their salaries. The 
doctrine of the decision is, in truth, the veriest 
nonsense, and is not supported in the remotest way 
by a single word in the Constitution; on the con- 
trary, as already suggested, it flies in the face of 
the supremacy which is guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution to acts of Congress made in pursuance of it, 
“anything in the constitution or laws of any state 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

The one thing that may be urged in partial ex- 
tenuation of the Court's action in Collector vs. 
Day is a possible fear on its part that Congress 
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might sometime undertake to tax the salaries of 
state officials as such; but it should have waited 
for that highly improbable situation to arise, when 
it could have reminded Congress of the guaranty 
which, by Article 4 of the Constitution, the United 
States extends to every state in this union of a 
republican form of government. But remote as 
the danger was in 1870, it is still more remote to- 
day, on account of the principles which have been 
since developed against all sorts of rankly dis- 
criminatory legislation. In the light of recent doc- 
trine it may indeed be questioned if an act which 
imposed a special tax upon salaries of state officials 
or upon incomes derived from state and municipal 
bonds could be considered a tax in the constitutional 
sense, such a classification not being a reasonable 
one for purposes of taxation (See Brushaber vs. 
Un. Pacific Co., 240 U. S. 1, and the recent Child 
Labor Case). The doctrine of Collector vs. Day 
and of the decisions following in its track is, in 
short, out of date. Furthermore, the logic of it 
has been abandoned by the Court itself. Thus in 
Flint vs. Stone Tracy Co. (220 U.S. 107: 1910) 
the Supreme Court sustained the right of Congress 
tc tax the privilege of doing business as a corpora- 
tion. It is difficult to see how a general income 
tax which incidentally taxes incomes from munici- 
pal and state bonds is a tax on the state’s borrow- 
ing power, if a special tax on the privilege of doing 
business as a corporation is not a tax on the power 
of the state to charter corporations. As a matter 
of fact, any such view of the effect of a general 
income tax involves a fine-spun theory of the in- 
cidence of taxation which may be interesting for 
purposes of speculation, but from a practical point 
of view is deserving only of impatient rejection. 

But at this point in my argument I can see the 
widows and orphans—who are invariably the own- 
ers of governmental bonds when any question of 
their taxation is to the fore—showing signs of 
acute nervousness, and presently an indignant pro- 
test is launched against any attempt to discredit a 
principle on the faith of which, first and last, bil- 
lions of securities have been bought and sold. Is 
the Supreme Court, the question is put, which 
stands by to see that the states pass no laws impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts, to be asked to do 
that very thing by overturning a decision of half a 
century standing? The question seems a formid- 
able one, but I believe it can be met. There is 
really no need of overturning Collector vs. Day 
and its successors to date, thus cancelling the im- 
munities they confer upon earlier issues of securi- 
ties, provided only the Supreme Court, recognizing 
the inherent weakness of those decisions, repairs 
with a fresh mind to the interpretation of the Six- 
teenth Amendment as cases affecting issues of later 
date come before it. : 

The Sixteenth Amendment reads as follows: 
“The congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes, from whatever source derived, 
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without apportionment among the several states, 
and without regard to any census or enumeration,” 
That this language should not be given a retro. 
spective application has just been conceded; but 
why should it not be held to determine the law 
in all other respects? What could be more com. 
prehensive than the words “from whatever source 
derived?” Nor is it perceived by what rule of 
logic or syntax the ensuing phrases subtract from 
the literal force thereof. 

Nevertheless, it is insisted that it was not the 
intention of those who framed the Amendment to 
enlarge Congress’s power in the way of taxing in- 
comes, but only to relieve it of a certain mode of 
procedure; that the immediate occasion of the 
Amendment was the decision in Pollock vs. The 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co. (157 U. S. 429; 158 
U. S. 601: 1895) that taxes on incomes derived 
from property were “direct,” and so required ap. 
portionment; that the objection was raised against 
the Amendment while it was pending that it would 
enable the national government to tax incomes 
from state and municipal bonds, and was refuted 
by supporters of the Amendment. However, the 
answer is clear: It was in this very Pollock Case 
that the doctrine was first explicitly announced—on 
the basis of Collector vs. Day, to be sure—that 
incomes from state and municipal bonds were 
exempt from taxation by the national government; 
and if it was the intention of the framers of the 
Amendment to overcome that decision in part, why 
not in whole: why should they have wished to 
make two bites of the cherry? Again, the objection 
mentioned was raised by quite as good authority 
as that by which it was answered—perhaps better, 
since Mr. Hughes has subsequently sat on the Su- 
preme Court, an honor which has never befallen 
Mr. Root. But finally, in view of the explicit lan- 
guage of the Amendment, the intentions of its 
framers are a matter of absolutely no importance. 
For the Court to abandon the solid footing of the 
words of the Amendment in order to embark on a 
voyage of discovery for the intentions of the Con- 
gress which proposed it and the forty of so legis- 
latures which ratified it, would be an outright repu- 
diation of the rules of constitutional construction 
(See e. g. Addystone Pipe and Steel Co., 175 
U. S. 211). 

But it is urged further that the Supreme Court 
itself has adopted the view that the Sixteenth 
Amendment was not intended to enlarge Congress's 
power of taxing incomes. What is meant is that 
certain justices have expressed this view obiter, for 
the point has not been directly involved in any case 
to date. .The most debatable case is that of Evans 
vs. Gore (253 U. S. 245: 1919), in which the 
Court held that to assess an income tax against a 
salary of a judge of the United States who was in 
office when the tax was enacted would amount to 4 
diminution of salary contrary to Article 3 Sec- 
tion 1 of the Constitution. In other words, the 
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general terms of the Sixteenth Amendment leave 
this more specific provision still operative. But 
that is far from saying that the Amendment leaves 
standing a mere doctrine which can claim no such 
support from the language of the instrument, albeit 
this doctrine was brought sharply to the attention 
of the framers of the Amendment, so that they 
might easily have chosen terms to safeguard it. 

Approached without preconceptions, the _Six- 
teenth Amendment cearty gives the power to tax 
“neomes from municipal and state bonds, as well_ 
3s the salaries of state ofhcials, by a general income 
tax. The perplexity of otherwise intelligent citi- 
Sens when they are told, on the authority of Col- 
lector vs. Day and the Pollock Case, that the con- 
trary is the fact is ample proof of this assertion. 
Nor indeed is there any good reason why the own- 
aoe each securittes—OF the recipients Of such 
‘clave should not be called upon to discharge to 
the full the normal duties of national good citizen- 
ship. As was remarked above, any attempt by 
Tongress to discriminate unfavorably in such cases 
would raise radically different questions; but con- 
trariwise there is no constitutional reason why it 
should discriminate favorably, 

To sum up: The question of tax exempt securf- 
ties presents four aspects: (1) The exemption of 
national securities from national taxation is ob- 
viously a matter which rests with Congress alone; 
consequently no constitutional amendment is neces- 
sary to cure this phase of the mischief. (2) The 
exemption of state and municipal securities from 
local taxation is likewise a matter which rests with 
the state; so again no constitutional amendment is 
demanded. (3) The exemption of national securi- 
ties from state taxation is, it seems clear, a matter 
to be determined by Congress within the broad 
limits set by the “necessary and proper” clause; 
consequently no constitutional amendment is re- 
quired to abate this phase of the evil. (4) Final- 
ly, the exemption of incomes derived from state 
and municipal bonds, from national income taxa- 
tion, which never rested on any better foundation 
than a highly vulnerable precedent of constitutional 
law, has been done away with by the simple, literal 
reading of the Sixteenth Amendment. By this 
Amendment Congress may tax incomes “from 
whatever source derived”: words could not be 
clearer, unless perhaps—to adapt a saying of the 
late Judge Gaynor—Congress had chosen to add, 
“these words mean what they say.” 

In short, no constitutional amendment dealing 
with this subject is necessary; and none should be 
proposed by Congress which might in any way 
prejudice the speedy determination of the question 
on the basis of the existing Constitution, the way 
for which should be facilitated by the necessary 
changes in the present income tax law. If in reach- 
ing a proper result the Court should find it desir- 
able to overrule Evans vs. Gore, that too would 
be all to the good. Epwarp S. Corwin. 
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The Triumph of a Modern 


NASMUCH as I have put to myself the task 

of trying to tell you a curious story in which 
[ am myself concerned—in a strictly second- 
ary way you must of course understand—lI will 
begin by giving you some notion of myself. 

Very well then, I am a man of thirty-two, rather 
small in size, with sandy hair. I wear glasses. 
Until two years ago I lived in Chicago, where I 
had a position as cierk in an office that afforded 
me a good enough living. I have never married, 
being somewhat afraid of women in the fiesh, in a 
way of speaking. In fancy and in my imagination 
I have always been very bold but in the flesh women 
have always frightened me horribly. They have 
a way of smiling quietly as though to say—But 
we will not go into that now. 

Since boyhood I have had an ambition to be a 
painter, not, I will confess, because of a desire to 
produce some great masterpiece of the arts but 
simply and solely because I have always thought 
the life painters lead would appeal to me. I have 
always liked the notion (let’s be honest if we can) 
of going about, wearing a hat tipped a little to the 
side of my head, sporting a moustache, carrying a 
cane and speaking in an offhand way of such things 
as form, rhythm, the effects of light and masses, 
surfaces, etc., etc. During my life I have read a 
great many books concerning painters and their 
lives, their friendships and their loves; and when 
I was in Chicago and poor and was compelled to 
live in a small room alone I assure you I carried 
off many a dull weary evening by imagining myself 
2 painter of wide renown in the world. 

It was afternoon and having finished my day's 
work I, in fancy, went strolling off to the studio of 
another painter. He was still at work and there 
were two models in the room, women in the nude 
sitting about. One of them smiled at me, I thought 
2 little wistfully, but pshaw, I am too blasé for 
anything of that sort. 

I go across the room to my friend’s canvas and 
stand looking at it. Now he is looking at me, a 
little anxiously. I am the greater man, you under- 
stand. That is frankly and freely acknowledged. 
Whatever else may be said against my friend he 
never claimed to be my equal. In fact it is general- 
ly understood, wherever I go, in the world of my 
fancy, that I am the greater man. 

“Well?” says my friend. You see he is fairly 
hanging on my words, as the saying goes, in short 
he is waiting for me to speak with the air of one 
about to be hanged. Why? The Devil! Why 
does he put everything up to me? One gets tired 
carrying such responsibility upon one’s shoulders. 
A painter should be the judge of his own work 
and not embarrass his fellow painters by asking 
such questions. That is my method. 

“Very well then. If I speak sharply you have 
only yourself to blame. The yellow you have 
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been using is a little muddy. The arm of this 
woman is not felt. In painting one should feel 
the arm of a woman. What I advise is that you 
change your palette. You have scattered too much. 
Pull it together. A painting should stick together 
as a wet snow ball thrown by a boy clings to a 
wall.” 

When I had reached the age of thirty, that is 
to say two years ago, I received from my aunt, 
the sister of my father, to be exact, a small fortune 
I had long been dreaming I might possibly inherit. 
My aunt I had never seen, but I had always been 
saying to myself, “I must go see my aunt. The 
old lady will be sore at me and when she dies will 
not leave me a cent.” And then, lucky fellow that 
I am, I did go to see her just before she died. 

Filled with determination to put the thing 
through I set out from Chicago and it is not my 
fault that I did not spend the day with her. Even 
although my aunt is (as I am not fool enough not 
to know that you know) a woman, I would have 
spént the day with her, but that it was impossible. 

She lived at Madison, Wisconsin, and I went 
there on Saturday morning. The house was locked 
and the windows boarded up. Fortunately, at just 
that moment a mail carrier came along and upon 
my telling him that I was my aunt’s nephew gave 
me her address. He also gave me some news con- 
cerning her. 

For years she had been a sufferer from hay 
fever and every summer had to have a change of 
climate. That was an opportunity for me. I 
went at once to a hotel and wrote her a letter tell- 
ing of my visit and expressing, to the utmost of 
my ability, my sorrow in not having found her at 
home. “I have been a long time doing this job 
but now that I am at it I fancy I shall do it rather 
well,”’ I said to myself. 

A sort of feeling came into my hand, as it were. 
I can’t just say what it was, but as soon as I sat 
down I knew very well I should be eloquent. For 
the moment I was positively a poet. 

In the first place and as one should in writing 
a letter to a lady, I spoke of the sky. ‘The sky 
is full of mottled clouds,’’ I said. Then, and I 
frankly admit in a brutally casual way, I spoke of 
myself as one practically prostrated with sorrow. 
To tell the truth I did not just know what I was 
doing. I had got the fever for writing words, you 
see. They fairly flowed out of my pen. 

I had come, I said, on a long and weary journey 
to the home of my only female relative and here 
1 threw into the letter some reference to the fact 
that I was an orphan. “Imagine,” I wrote, “the 
sorrow and desolation in my heart at finding the 
house unoccupied and the windows boarded up.” 

It was there, sitting in the hotel at Madison, 
Wisconsin, with the pen in my hand that I made 
my fortune. Something bold and heroic came into 
my mood and, without a moment’s hesitation, I 
mentioned in my letter what should never be men- 
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tioned to a woman unless she be an older womay 
of one’s own family, and then only by a physician 
perhaps. I spoke of my aunt’s breasts, using th; 
plural. 

I had hoped, I said, to lay my tired head on he 
breasts. To tell the truth I had become drunkey 
with words and now how glad I am that I dig 
Mr. George Moore, Mr. Clive Bell, Mr. Pay) 
Rosenfeld and others of the more skilful writers o; 
our English speech, have written a great deal abou; 
painters and, as I have already explained, there wa; 
no book or magazine article in English and concerp. 
ing painters, their life and works, procurable jp 
Chicago, I had not read. What I am now striving 
to convey to you is something of my own pric 
in my literary effort in the hotel at Madison, Ws. 
consin, and surely if I was, at that moment, ap 
artist, no other artist has ever had such quick and 
wholehearted recognition. 

Having spoken of putting my tired head on my 
aunt’s breasts (poor woman, she died, never hay. 
ing seen me), I went on to give the general im. 
pression—which by the way was quite honest and 
correct—of a somewhat boyish figure, rather puz. 
zled, wandering in a confused way through life. 
The imaginary but correct é¢nough figure of myself, 
born at the moment in my imagination, had made 
its way through dismal swamps of gloom, over the 
rough hills of adversity and through the dry 
deserts of loneliness toward the one spot in all 
this world where it had hoped to find rest and 
peace, that is to say upon the bosom of its aunt. 
However, as I have already explained, being ; 
thorough modern and full of the modern boldness 
IT did not use the word bosom, as an old fashioned 
writer might have done. I used the word breasts. 
When I had finished writing tears were in my eyes. 

The letter I wrote on that day covered some 
seven sheets of hotel paper—finely written to the 
margins and cost four cents to mail. “Shall | 
mail it or shall I not?” I said to myself as I came 
out of the hotel office and stood before a mail box. 
The letter was balanced between my finger and 
thumb. 

“eeny, meeny, miny, mo 
catch a nigger by the toe.” 

The forefinger of my left hand—I was holding 
the letter in my right hand—touched my nose 
mouth, forehead, eyes, chin, neck, shoulder, arm, 
hand and then tapped the letter itself. No doubt 
I fully intended from the first to drop it. I had 
been doing the work of an artist. Well, artis’: 
are always talking of destroying their own work 
but few do it and those who do are perhaps the 
real heroes of life. 

And so down into the mail box it went with # 
thud, and my fortune was made. The letter was 
received by my aunt who was lying abed of a 
illness that was to destroy her—she had, it seems, 
other things beside hay fever the matter with her 
—and she altered her will in my favor. She ha¢ 
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‘ntended leaving her money, a tidy sum yielding 
an income of five thousand a year, to a fund to be 
established for the study of methods for the cure 
of hay fever—that it to say, really you see, to her 
fellow sufferers—but instead left it to me. My 
aunt could not find her spectacles and a nurse— 
may the gods bring her bright days and a good 
husband—read the letter aloud. Both women 
were deeply touched and my aunt wept. I am 
only telling you the facts, you understand, but I 
would like to suggest that this whole incident might 
well be taken as proof of the power of modern 
art. From the first I have been a firm believer 
in the moderns. I am one who, as an art critic 
might word it, has been right down through the 
movements. At first I was an impressionist and 
later a cubist, a post-impressionist and even a 
yorticist. Time after time, in my imaginary life 
as a painter, I have been quite swept off my feet. 
For example I remember Picasso’s blue period... 
but we'll not go into that. 
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What I am trying to say is that, having this 
faith in modernity, if one may use the word thus, 
I did find within myself a peculiar boldness as I 
sat in the hotel writing room at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. I used the word breasts (in the plural, you 
understand ). and everyone will admit that is a bold 
and modern word to use in a letter to an aunt 
one has never seen. It brought my aunt and me 
into one family. Her modesty never could have 
admitted anything else. 

And then, my aunt was really touched. After- 
ward I talked to the nurse and made her a rather 
handsome present for her part in the affair. When 
the letter had been read my aunt felt overwhelm- 
ingly drawn to me. She turned her face to the wall 
and her shoulders shook. Do not think that I am 
not also touched as I write this. ‘Poor lad,” my 
aunt said to the nurse, “I will make things easier 
for him. Send for the lawyer.” 

SHERWOOD ANDERSON. 


What’s Wrong With the Ministry? 


URING the last ten years and especially 

since the war a panic has gone through 

the churches at the decrease in the num- 
ber of candidates for the ministry and in the 
younger clergymen. In response to this the Church 
is making great efforts to draw into the ministry 
many more young men. That is all well, provided 
the young men are the right stuff. In the midst 
of war, under great stress and strain, when the 
ranks have been thinned, a nation may have to 
turn to the second and third class of recruits; but 
it is risky business, though necessary. Now that 
the ranks of the ministry have been thinned, there 
is great danger lest those in authority call in men 
of second and third class ability—pious, no doubt, 
but better suited to be mechanics and clerks than 
parsons. 

To be sure, the great body of the ministry, as 
is the case with the great body of the doctors and 
lawyers, must be men of only middle-class ability ; 
a college degree does not make big character. 
Even the middle-class positions, however, call for 
men of fine and positive character, of good sense 
and devoted life. Besides these men the Church 
must have in her ministry today, as the world has 
in every other calling, a certain proportion of men 
of stronger type, who have been drawn out from 
the multitude by a process of selection and have 
been given adequate training. What the racked 
and bewildered world of today needs is leaders. 
The ministry needs them too. And the question 
before the churches today is: How are these men 
to be found and equipped? 

There ought to be an improvement in the stand- 


ards for the ministry all along the line, beginning 
at the theological school. Because young men do 
not know of the real opportunity for service and 
for leadership that the ministry offers, many of 
the best of them in seeking their careers never even 
consider the ministry. One way to get the out- 
standing young men into the ministry is to raise 
instead of lower the standards of admission to 
some of the theological seminaries. It is patent 
to all that the theological seminaries have in the 
past been too free in admitting young men to 
membership and that some Bishops and others 
who have had the responsibility of commending 
them have been too lenient in passing almost any 
pious, well-meaning young man. The standard 
has probably risen in the last few years, and there 
are in the several denominations one or more theo- 
logical schools which insist upon a college degree 
for full membership. A number of years ago the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge took 
that position, and has stood by it. The result has 
been that while, of course, all the graduates are 
not leaders, some of them are. Out of every 
thirty of the alumni one is a Bishop, six are Mis- 
sionary Bishops administering the Church in a 
large part of the country between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific, and one of them, Bishop Roots, is a 
real statesman with agreat work in Hankow, China. 

One other reason for the lack of sufficient lead- 
ers in the ministry is faulty methods of selecting 
candidates. Preaching and exhortation are not 
going to draw young men into the ministry, 
but personal touch and leadership will. Former 
President Harris of Amherst once told me he had 
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preached on the ministry with so little success that 
he adopted this line of action: After watchin the 
students through the first three years of co lege 
life, in the early part of the senior year he selected 
half a dozen young men of such Christian charac- 
ter, devotion, force and leadership as would make 
them really effective ministers. He spoke to each 
of them personally, as a friend, with the result 
that a number of those young men thought the 
matter out seriously and finally made up their 
minds that the ministry was their calling. 

But the selection of promising young men for 
the ministry will not solve the problem until there 
is a more widespread realization that the ministry 
is a field of service that calls out the highest pow- 
ers of the finest and most vigorous personalities. 
The American people in general do not realize this. 
It is not the fault of the people that they are 
ignorant, but the fault of the Church and of the 
clergy themselves that they have not taken the 
trouble to tell the story, and in such a way as to 
get it under the skin of the young men. 

Furthermore, has not the calling of the ministry 
been somewhat over-academic? Are the tests for 
2 young man entering the ministry of a right per- 
spective? To put it by illustration: Two young 
men’ stand before the Board of Examiners to be 
tested as to their fitness for ordination. One is 
a vigorous, active-minded, somewhat impulsive 
young man, who has shown in college powers of 
leadership. He came to the Theological School 
in a spirit of fine devotion, but knowing practically 
nothing as to what the ministry technically stands 
for. What he wanted to do was in the name of 
Christ to serve the people and he thought that in 
the Church was his chance. Facing the problem 
of theology in the school, problems which have 
got to be met somehow, his childhood faith re- 
ceived many a blow which he reeled under, and 
at times he did not know what he believed and 
where he was. Gradually, however, in the last 
year of the School he has been gaining a firm grip 
on the fundamentals of the faith. Still many ques- 
tions and doubts hang about him. He is humble- 
minded, and he does not want to appear cocksure. 
The result may be that the examiner will turn 
him down on the ground that he is not clear and 
firm in the faith. 

The other young man has never known doubt, 
or questioned; he accepted his mother’s theology, 
and later his Sunday School teacher’s theology and 
his minister’s. He is docile, pious, but without 
force of mind or character. He is found to be 
orthodox; he always will be orthodox. He is 
passed by the examiner. | 

It is only right to say that this form of test is 
not so frequent as it used to be. But what sort of 
a ministry can the churches have if this is the kind 
of test? What becomes of the worth of strong char- 
acter, spiritual experience, wrought out in stress 
of romantic devotion and of great sacrifice, even 
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though the theology be off-color? May it not be 
that this over-emphasis of the academic is respon, 
sible for the opinions of many people that iinet 
may be all right in their theology, but they leis 
not the stuff of which strong men, leaders oo 
martyrs are made? r 
What are the opinions of the average perso, 
about the Church and the ministry? A few Pt 
ago I asked a young friend to find out what on 
and women on the street think of ministers: sal 
he found out. It is interesting to know how the 
other half lives, even more interesting to know 
how the other half thinks. Here is what the 
say about the Church: ‘The ministers are clever 
at sliding through; they don’t believe what they 
Say, says a tradesman’s wife. “They keep telling 
you what you mustn’t do: that you can’t do this 
and that—play cards, go to the theatre. They 
talk about charity and won't give a man a dent or 
a job. I had enough of them when I bes 4 
girl.” sey 
_“Ministers aren’t interesting,” adds an automo. 
bile man. “Everything they tell me I know al 
ready. The minister never comes into my shes 
to see me; and I am glad of it.” 
‘Ministers are fakers,” answers a Syrian shoe. 
maker, a member of a Congregational Church 
They look after Americans and tiink the rest of 
us are duds. In Syria the ministers are pastors: 
they know every child; they are the friends of 
everybody—not so here.” c 
A manager of a machine works does not hesi- 
tate: “Ninety-nine percent of the ministers are 
wishy-washy. They are preaching for money ” 
The director of an economic foundation ex. 
pressed his sentiments: ‘Ministers, especially 
Episcopal ministers, don’t give me anything ‘ 
their sermons; they fall back on stock phrases: 
they don’t define terms, but just keep on talking. 
amy talk on the price of coal or industrial and 
a. which they don’t know any- 
A medical student adds, “Ministers aren’t mod- 
ern; they lack moral courage to speak the truth." 
It is of no use my protesting that I have known 
hundreds of ministers, and that what these people 
say isnt true. Thousands on thousands are think- 
ing as these people think: and that being the case 
they probably have some ground for their opia- 
ions. Granted all this; we haven't yet met the 
situation. The fact is that in the popular mind 
the parson is not what he should be. When | 
was a professor in Pastoral Care, I used to say 
to the students: “The parson is the ‘person,’ the 
one person whom the town looks to as the finest 
character in the community. Think of your own 
town. Is the finest character the doctor, the judge, 
the grocer or the minister? You may never attain 
the position of the best citizen; perhaps you haven't 
got the inherited stuff, or the force: but don’t be 
content until you have tried, and remember tht 
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publicity or popularity is not the test, but humility, 
moral courage, thought of others, public spirit and 
dogged determination to do and say the right 
thing as Christ did.” 

Isn't it about time that the Church wakes up to 
the idea that although there are hundreds of 
strong, high-minded, spiritual leaders in the min- 
istry and thousands on thousands of good, faithful, 
somewhat narrow and uninteresting parsons, there 
ought to be a life of the standard all along the line? 

This generation offers the biggest chance pos- 
sible, then, to a man who has convictions as to 
where the road leads and who has the power of 
leadership to make the people go with him. I do 
not say, “follow him”; a true leader keeps the peo- 
ple about him, and they move forward together. 

Here then is the chance for th ministers: here 
the opportunity for the churches and especially for 
the theological seminaries. A layman said to me 
a while ago, “Our minister is quite a scholar: he 
is as dry as dust as a preacher: he is no pastor. 
The children run away from him, and he is scared 
of them: he would make an excellent professor in 
a theological seminary.” 

Think of it: a sane layman who wants an alert, 
open-minded, interesting rector suggests setting the 
old man to training the young men preparing for 
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the ministry. Yet much of this has gone on in the 
past: Seminaries have made a sort of “Soldier's 
Home” for the old warriors. These days are 
passing and they have got to pass altogether, and 
mighty quickly, if the Church of Christ is going 
to get into pace with the rest of the world. 

The fact is that in these days the real scholar 
and teacher has got to be caught young. The 
college knows that well, and the seminaries are 
learning it; some of them have gotten on to it as 
quickly as the colleges. A teacher of divinity stud- 
ents is a trained man, a specialist. He was a scholar 
in college and is now; but theology is not purely 
an academic study: it is the revelation of life, and 
the true teacher in theology must be shot through 
with spiritual life; he must be human, keen in his 
interest in youth, in present day thought. He must 
be a character, a big, vigorous, truth-living charac- 
ter; he must have vision beyond the lecture room, 
and the one object of his teaching is to bring God 
to man, and man to God; for Christ, the very re- 
velation of God, is the leader, the leader of men 
through the ages. If young men are to be leaders, 
they must have teachers who have the intellectual 
and moral courage to be leaders of the future 


leaders. WILLIAM LAwReENCE, 


Bishop of Massachusetts. 


The Picture of the German Loaf 


N the office of the German Food Minister at 

Berlin hangs a picture of a loaf of bread. 

It looks like two loaves, each cut straight 
across into half a dozen portions and slices of 
varying thickness, but it is really a double person- 
ality of the same loaf—the nation’s bread ration. 
For the picture is a chart of constituent costs which 
make up the price of bread delivered by the govern- 
ment to the German people. The first division of 
the loaf represents the criticisms most hostile to 
the Food Ministry, and shows relatively minor 
portions of total costs allocated to grain purchases, 
milling, baking and transportation items, while the 
heaviest charges of all are the Ministry's adminis- 
tration outlays. The other scheme of slicing is 
the Ministry's own statement of the case: the 
greater part of the total charge is against actual 
payments for inland and foreign grain; smaller 
items account for milling, baking and transporta- 
tion; and a tiny slice of costs not thick enough 
to make a wafer sandwich stands for the Minis- 
try’s upkeep. It ought to be, one would suppose, 
a relatively simple matter to distribute the elements 
of expense entering into the government's bread 
ration; and there seems indeed no reason to doubt 
that the official manner of slicing the loaf of costs 
is accurate. The facts, however, that a statement 
by the government was necessary and that the pic- 





ture hangs in the Ministry at Berlin, indicate how 
many Germans think and talk about the size of 
their meals and the price of their bread. 

The basis of all German loaves is the great 
wheat and rye crops of the country. These crops 
are short this year, only 75 to 80 percent of last 
year’s production according to official opinion ob- 
tained in Berlin. While some allowance must be 
made for tendencies to understatement which are 
inherent in the figures and will be referred to again 
below, it is clear that the food problem is sharp- 
ened by a breadgrain deficit. There is, further- 
more, unanimity of opinion that the quality of the 
grain this year is extremely poor, and it seems likely 
that for every two bushels of quantitative deficit 
another bushel must be deducted on the score of 
softness and dampness of the grain. Potatoes, 
which are relatively plentiful, may offset in a meas- 
ure the wheat and rye shortage; but they too are 
damp and soggy, and if considerable quantities are 
fed to hogs, as seems probable, this will restrict 
their availability for human consumption. 

An item on the side of a more favorable balance 
in an unfavorable situation is that the crops as re- 
ported are understated. Just as in the piping days 
before the war, when Germany was “getting better 
and better,” meaning “bigger and bigger,’’ “in 
every way,” every year, crop figures were inflated 
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from five to fifteen percent, so now, in the lean 
period, is the leanness exaggerated. Estimates 
based on views of Hamburg grain traders place 
the 1922 wheat and rye crops at a point over forty 
million bushels above the official figures. Forty 
million bushels is more than ten percent of the 
two combined crops. The calculated error seems 
conservative rather than otherwise. It originates, 
not in any deliberate falsification on the part of 
those responsible for the issuance of the govern- 
ment figures, but in the very structure of the sta- 
tistical system. Especially does it proceed from 
the place of the grain quotas in the agricultural 
scheme. And the grain quotas are themselves the 
key feature of the entire bread program. 

Grain quotas are specified quantities of wheat, 
rye, barley or oats which producers are obliged by 
law to turn over to the government for the ful- 
fillment of the bread ration. Requisition against 
payment this amounts to, but the rate of payment 
is fixed by law and governmental regulation and 1s 
a mere fraction of world prices, even of free trade 
prices inside Germany. The purpose is to eliminate 
the government bread subsidy by offsetting the high 
price of foreign grain against a low price for do- 
mestic. The ration, which is delivered to nearly 
fifty million bread-card holders—practically the 
entire population exclusive of the producers—is 
4.2 pounds of bread per week. To maintain it 
171 million bushels per year of wheat and rye are 
necessary. Rather more than half this figure, 96 
million bushels, is the amount required from the 
producers. The foregoing purports to be a scien- 
tific calculation of nutrition requirements and crop 
figures. In point of fact, however, the ration of 
4.2 pounds of bread per week is the smallest the 
industrial proletariat can be trusted to receive 
peaceably, and the 96 million bushels are the larg- 
est quantity obtainable from the farmers against 
paper payment. The whole program is a Reichs- 
tag compromise. 

The 96 million bushels are between one-fourth 
and one-third of the wheat and rye crops. No- 
body will ever know just what the fraction really 
is, because nobody will ever know what the wheat 
and rye turn out. Nobody will know the wheat 
and rye, because of the 96 million bushels of 
quotas. Here is a street guide to that blind alley: 
Prices paid by the government to the peasants are, 
in accordance with the Allies’ insistence on the 
cessation of the bread subsidy, grotesquely low. 
Furthermore, the quotas required to be delivered 
from the various subdivisions of the country down 
to the villages themselves, are fixed in proportion 
to the official crop acreages and production report- 
ed through the official statistics. Now it is the 
authorities of the agricultural communes who make 
the initial returns for these acreage and produc- 
tion figures, and those men are usually farmers 
themselves and are almost always surrounded by 
an atmosphere of agricultural interests. There 
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exists inevitably a tendency on their part to under. 
state the output and thereby diminish their ow) 
and their neighbors’ quota obligations. No device 
is employed later in the compilation to stiffen up 
the returns. Once the peasant burgomasters of the 
sixty-four thousand communes of Germany have 
discreetly sloughed off ten or twelve or fifteen per. 
cent of their production, whatever the figure is, no; 
all the statistical top-sergeants in Berlin can dress 
the figures into proper alignment with the facts. 

The gap between the Reichstag ration total of 
171 million bushels, and the 96 million bushels of 
the quotas required from the producers, is the im. 
port program—75 million bushels. This is the 
quantity which the government plans to import 
during the crop year from September, 1922, to 
August, 1923. It is*true that between two and 
three times 96 ::'lion bushels of wheat and rye 
will remain in *.. hands of the producers. This 
grain will be cois:smed by the farming population, 
sold on the open market and fed to farm stock. 
But due to intricate political and social issues, it 
appears impracticable for the government to raise 
its requisition figure and lay hold of the surplus. 
It plans, therefore, to buy on the world market 7; 
million bushels of grain, a quantity slightly larger 
than that imported last year and approximately 
half as great as the average wheat imports of 
Great Britain. The government hopes for the sake 
of economy to include in this figure as much rye as 
possible, but the actual state of world supplies wil! 
cause the major part of the imports to be wheat. 

Members of the grain trade at Hamburg are 
inclined to doubt the delivery of even 96 million 
bushels by the producers, and regard the govern- 
ment’s import program as a minimum likely to be 
exceeded. Unofficial estimates of wheat and rye 
imports to August, 1923, run up to 90 million 
bushels or higher. Recent attempts to reduce the 
number of bread-card holders are not believed to 
have been very effective and the government may 
also be obliged to accumulate additional stocks 
against emergencies. While the foregoing is opin- 
ion rather than fact, it seems clear that recurrent 
disturbances in German finance and the subordina- 
tion of government purchases to political exigencies 
have rendered and will render the whole course of 
the Hamburg grain trade spasmodic and unpredict- 
able. So long as the reparations question remains 
in its more bombastic phase, grain cargoes wil! 
doubtless be ordered by fits and starts rather than 
with deliberate business foresight. 

The projected government grain purchases 
abroad for the crop year 1922-23 will cost in the 
neighborhood of $100,000,000. One hundred 
million dollars is of course a large sum of money 
even in international bookkeeping, and its expend- 
iture cannot fail to increase the strain on Germany 
during the coming months. The effect on exchange 
will be to augment the forces tending toward 


further decline in the external value of the mark. 
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However, it must be remembered that this is only 
one factor in the career of that ill-fated currency. 
Imports of raw materials, purchases of foreign 
currencies by German investors and business men, 
stop-loss sales of marks by foreign speculators: 
these are only some of the items which must be 
taken into account before definite statements about 
German exchange are essayed. Food imports alone, 
while important, are not decisive. Furthermore, 
it is a question whether the exchange debacle it- 
self, disastrous though it has been, has not had too 
much prominence in discussions of the German 
economic situation. Like the grain imports which 
are among its causes, the continuing depreciation 
of the mark should perhaps be regarded as but one 
element, though an extremely significant and dis- 
concerting element, in a complicated series of econ- 
omic movements not all of which are directed to. 
ward disaster. 

The loaf itself, its composition and the sharing 
of its slices, are at all events among the most 
dramatic features of German life today. To the 
peasants the loaf and the grain quotas which make 
it up represent a species of taxation on behalf of 
the general population, in a year of short bread- 
grain crops. To the industrial workers they mean 
an unsatisfactorily small but assured daily ration 
at a price anchored against the torrent of paper 
marks. To the financier and manufacturer each 
cargo of foreign wheat forecasts a potential slump 
in exchange. To the Food Ministry and the 
Cabinet the problem is one of combining concilia- 
tion of the proletariat with propitiation of the 
peasants. Nobody is satisfied, but even that does 
not in this case prove that everything is splendid. 

It is because nobody is satisfied with the loaf that 
the loaf has assumed proportions in dispute be- 
yond its value in calories and pounds. That is 
why it is cut, portioned, sliced, weighed in scales 
against paper marks, measured, labelled with 
figures and percentages of costs, diagramed and 
charted—lithographed in colors to hang upon the 
wall. Joun Lowrey SIMPSON. 


Battery Park: Sunday Afternoon 


Under bluff bows the saucy tugboats hiss ; 

Out Bedloe’s Island way a siren drones. 
What right have I to dream of Argolis, 

Here in the North, with Winter in my bones! 
Steamers from ports immemorable churn 

Sour bilge and mud. I think such men as go 
Down to the sea in cargo ships return 

Knowing much less of marvel than we know. 


The skipper of the Sea Gull, taking toll 
Of many a dirty freighter limping in 
From hard-fought battles, full of English coal— 
I can imagine how he’d spit and grin, 
Hearing us idlers at our foolish tales 
Of old, lost harbors and their purple sails! 
Lestizk NELSON JENNINGS. 
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Big Game in the Movies 


HE most absorbing and satisfactory film we have ever 
seen is Hunting Big Game in Africa (at the Lyric 
Theatre). We have gone back over our trail, and, finding 
few superlatives lying across it, we repeat that these pic- 
tures of animals are simply not to be compared with the 
faked up adventures of bipeds. For a good long while now 
we don’t want to see a human movie, nor anything on 
the screen remotely resembling a eucalyptus tree, an ex- 
clusive home, a beautiful daughter, a broken heart, a faith- 
ful dog, a cabaret scene, a tear, a curse, a revenge or an 
Alaskan sunset complete with snow and shoes for same. 
So startlingly genuine are these pictures that they make 
even the best handmade human “realism” look like a 
cigar-store Indian. They show up mere human imagina- 
tion as a poor feeble thing. Who could ever have imagined 
the at once comic and imposing spectacle of regiments of 
silly, decorative penguins, marching down the shore of 
a deserted South African island into the sea to bathe? It 
is easy to understand how poor old Father Maél made a 
inistake and baptized them. Individually grotesque and 
trivial, they are all together like a dramatization of human 
“‘mass-movements,” in their thousands, their millions driven 
irresistibly forward, downward, into a sea which washes 
them back, or drowns them, or rocks them safely on its 
surface, in a unanimity which gives them dignity. There 
is no more solemn or more moving buffoonery than that 
of penguins on the march. 

The penguins are apart from the rest of the film, which 
records animals surprised, chased, overtaken or killed in the 
long trek from Capetown through Bechuanaland and 
Zululand northward. The greater part of these animals 
are of that kind which an inexpert calls cattle when they 
are ugly and antelope when they are delicately formed. 
Thompson’s gazelle is a shy, breakable little beast, infinitely 
swift, more like a shadow than an animal. At the other 
end of the scale is the Hartebeest, whose horns and ears 
together would make an uglier hatrack than is to be found 
in any boarding-house. There are all manner of quick- 
hooved, grass-eating, lion-fearing beasts in between. The 
gnu, when photographed very dark against the light grass 
of the plain, has queer lumps and curves, gargoylish dis- 
proportions and excrescences—the kind of animal, part cow, 
part dragon, which Herodotus loved to talk about but 
luckily never saw. Best of them all are the small herds of 
Impala, jumping thirty to forty feet over thorn trees. 

Across the screen comes a herd of some species of these 
beasts, elegantly goatlike, rocking from north to south. 
They are tired, no longer swift and bounding. The rea- 
son soon appears: a small ridiculous Ford shoots into the 
picture. The herd veers as the Ford tacks in a cloud of 
dust, and the whole audience roars at something obviously 
but inexplicably ridiculous: a black toylike machine chas- 
ing ownerless animals up and down Africa’s thousands of 
fenceless miles. We all roar even louder as the solitary 
wart-hog, pursued by the Ford, turns and rends its radiator. 
Perhaps we are glad that the wart-hog was allowed to live. 
But nobody is sorry at the death of the hyena. “A mean, 
shapeless beast, loping wearily, woodenly, now like a cat, 
and now like a dog, a solitary, sinister, tired monster 
pounding along alone on the plain, the least likely anima! 
of all to boast of a pedigree. 

The King of Beasts comes off badly in this film. He is 
called the king of sneaks, a huge evil-faced cat who never 
attacks in the open, but slinks along on his belly until he 
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is within springing distance. Here he is characteristically 
not in the open, but behind some low bushes over the top 
of which you see menacing eyes and a jong back hovering 
undecidedly. ‘The next minute he is dead and propped 
up on the ground like the harmless rug he will soon be. 
The rhinoceros, on the other hand, earns your respect. 
Not only on account of his size, or his 22-inch horn, but 
for a certain frankness and hearty intolerance. The thrill 
he gives you is almost prehistoric. We go back a good 
many thousand years when we see those two small black 
figures on the horizon, against the light grass. ‘The grass 
waves, but those monsters, too powerful to seem ugly, are 
motionless—sentinels of disaster. 

There are many extraordinarily well-composed pictures 
in the film, and this is one of them. Perhaps the finest of 
all, for its values of light and dark as well as its lines, is 
an oblique procession of laden camels at close range, against 
the background of one bare sun-baked rock. Most of the 
pictures, however, are more striking on account of the sub- 
ject than the photography. One of the very strangest, yet 
far from a good photograph, is the expedition of the 
baboons to the watering hole. Perhaps the music height- 
ened the effect of the halting, punctuated stride of these 
beasts, mistakenly walking on all their limbs. A long 
stride, as if alien to the ground it covered, the stride of 
neither biped nor quadruped, yet dignified, secure. One 
could form no picture of it unless by imagining the pro- 
gress, on all fours, across volcanic slag, of graceful under- 
takers dressed in black poodle’s fur. From the naked rocks 
at the water hole they plod slowly, mysteriously back into 
the recesses of a jungle as fascinatingly tangled as the 
jungle in the old pictures of Swiss Family Robinson. 

I don’t know much about animals. I don’t even know 
what I like. But the giraffes will probably be the hardest 
of all to forget. The Ford chased them for days through 
the sparse high grass, scattered with those thin, flat-topped 
little trees which look as if they were turning their only 
two dimensions toward you; trees which might once have 
been trained by a Japanese, but are now a little ragged. 
Higher than the grass, ankle deep in the grass; higher 
than the trees, shoulder high to the trees, the giraffes are 
running slowly away. So slowly, with stiff legs, alert 
ears, and an infinitely weary undulation right in the mid- 
dle of their necks. ‘They are broadside now, and one can 
almost see their spots. Now the light changes, the plain 
is still a pale gray, but the giraffes are suddenly dark. Like 
a fleet of nightmares, the long, painfully bending and un- 
bending necks soar above the trees. They are broadside to 
us still, pathetic, silent, tired, loping nightmares, but yet 
of this world. All at once they turn away from us down 
hill and we rake them fore and art, beasts in a second 
become unbelievably thin and narrow, creatures all neck 
and legs rocking with awkward dignity down a hill that 
no longer belongs to this world. Queer dark cardboard 
cattle cantering on the plains of Mars. 

How much more beautiful they can be than men, these 
animals, and how much uglier, and more tragic, and more 
absurd. How much stranger than anything of man’s are 
the giraffes, an¢ how much more terrible than man’s ter- 
rors are the black ears of the African elephant fanning 
in anger above the branches of the jungle. 

Less than ever are we interested in Hollywood, in Cali- 
fornia. Let’s go out under the great African sky where 
a baboon is a baboon; into the great open spaces where 


2 wart-hog can !reathe. 
Rosert Litre. 


REPUBLIC 
Queen Elizabeth’s Play 


Will Shakespeare, by Clemence Dane. National Theat;, 
January 8, 1923. ; 


R. NORMAN-BEL GEDDES’ setting for Wij) 
Shakespeare has somewhere between his studio anj 
the theatre run into a mishap. As the scenes progress we 
get the curious impression that they were created by ap 
artist of much invention and then lighted by a stagehand. 
One has only to look to see that the lighting used cow); 
not have been intended by the designer, who obviously 
would have spared himself the trouble of devising thi; 
remarkable variety of planes and structural lines if he cout; 
have known that his work would be half wasted in tha 
wholesale, meaningless glare. In the scene backstage, for 
example, the glowing spot on the wall that the lantern 
throws, where Anne’s mother will plead with Shakespeare 
to come to his dying son, where Marlowe and Mary Fitton 
will talk, and where later Shakespeare and Mary Fitton 
will be so passionately swept together, this glowing spot 
and its dramatic point is all lost in white light. The scene 
in Shakespeare’s cottage is lit to the very top; its fire on 
the hearth, the day fading beyond the window, everything 
is lost in a paperish daylight proceeding from nowhere but 
drying up all. And so on, scene after scene, this electrical 
platitude proceeds. In cold blood one can see that Mr. 
Geddes’ idea is striking and carefully searched, one can 
see the fine doors and recesses and subtle nuances of varied 
spaces; but over most of it the confusing and idle light 
spreads like a flock of geese turned on a garden. And so 
the performance, save where Miss Wright takes it in hand, 
is cheated of its mood. 

In an odd sort of way this use of light on the production 
is a parallel to Miss Dane’s use of the poetic style on the 
play. 

Will Shakespeare is strictly an invention, Miss Dane is 
careful to remind us—not wholly the facts even as we know 
them. The story of the play is tepid, arbitrary and weak. 
Will Shakespeare on his farm at Stratford-on-Avon is 
married to a woman seven years his senior. He has never 
loved her but has been betrayed into marrying her by a 
lying tale of the coming of a child. Meanwhile we get 
the refrain, familiar in the weaker type of English poetry, 
ot hedgerows, birds, spring and the may. Henslowe, quaint 
Elizabethan that he is—played with such conscientious 
quaintness by Mr. John Shine—comes by and entices Shake- 
speare with tales of the Queen and fame and fortune up to 
London. Shakespeare discovers his wife’s trick and is free 
to rush away. Then we have London. The queen wants 
a great tragedy of this young poet. She sets her Mary 
Fitton to snare him and to rule his life into greater depths 
of creation. Romeo and Juliet is played. When the boy 
actor gets a fall Mary Fitton takes the part of Juliet. 
She rushes out into Shakespeare’s arms. Afterward she 
forgets him again for her own light ways. She loves Mar- 
lowe. Shakespeare and Marlowe have a struggle in the 
Deptford Inn; Marlowe falls on his own dagger. Mar} 
Fitton is banished to the country, the queen sets Shakespeare 
to work, for the glory of England. 

There is moment after moment in this play where Miss 
Dane shows the same theatrical sense that she brought to 
her Bill of Divorcement last season in spite of that play's 
forced situations and frequent hollowness of dialogue. 
Some of the first scene, where the poet is drawn away 
from his old ties, has a good dramatic thrust to it. The 
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scene backstage where Mary Fitton, shaken by the power 
of the lines she has said, is lifted to the poet’s own passion, 
is brilliant theatrical motivation. And the whole idea of 
the last act, where the queen claims the great poet for 
England and her reign and shows him how her life and 
his are under the same magnificent and tragic necessity, is 
one of the finest inventions in modern drama anywhere. 
But through all these scenes—though far less in the last— 
the poetic babble goes on. You have a great artist driven 
to follow his destiny, you have a man’s passion making him 
forget his art and his dying son, you have the torture of 
great creation laying hold of a great artist, you have 
in a word Miss Dane conjuring up situations that are 
terrible in their human implications, that draw on terrible 
depths and heights of the human soul. And you ask your- 
self how she can dare to venture on them without being 
sure that she will pay the price of them, jot by jot, in ter- 
rible depths and torture of her own imaginative soul, and 
in the last truth of words, emotions, dramatic revelation. 
But what happens is that one passage of her play is good 
perhaps, the next prettified, poetical, extraneous. At the 
wild moment when Shakespeare finds out her trick and 
reviles his wife for her deception, one of her condoning 
arguments runs thus, speaking of the little beasts in the 


field: 
What shall their pensioners 
Do now, the rustling mice, the anemones, 
The whisking squirrels, ivies, nightingales, 
The hermit bee— 


sweet and zoological and good in a pageant written by an 
Oxford don, but for a dramatic moment beneath comment. 
Miss Dane, like most of the writers of our so-called mod- 
ern poetic drama, tries to lard the play with poetic sauce. 
But dramatic poetry is not the dramatic situation poetically 
expressed; it is the dramatic expression of the poetic 
that lies in a situation. The glow and darkness and the 
revelation of the poetic meaning can come not from the 
obvious source of some method or style, but only from the 
depths and lines and spaces, from the mystery too, of the 
characters’ actions and souls. Quite as the light on Mr. 
Geddes’ settings dilutes and strips off their intention, Miss 
Dane's poetical additions too often weaken the effect of the 
play’s actions and ideas. 

And so Miss Lenihan in that first scene where she strug- 
gles against losing the man she loves, has a hard time. She 
is a young actress with sincerity; she secures her effect of 
the moment's intensity, its sick distress and insistence. But 
her work in the end leaves us not so much pleased as 
uncomfortable, partly because she is still young in her art 
and its blending of tones, and partly because of the drama- 
tist’s imposition of pretty twaddle on to the reality of the 
situation. To act the réle of Shakespeare is naturally a 
trying venture. And the author makes the réle more try- 
ing with her languors and sympathies and with her lady- 
novelist conceptions of a genius’ sorrow and soul, and less 
attractive by creating a man who is not so much a part of 
a pressing and universal necessity of life as he is a hard 
egoist and moongazer. Mr. Otto Kruger is no worse than 
many another actor with no idea of what the whole thing 
meant would be. His eyes at least and their make-up look 
remarkably like the Droes out portrait. 

It is Miss Haidee W -ight—in that last act, which is 
largely hers—who is the star and triumph of the piece. 

This last act of Miss Dane’s, wholesomely cut for this 
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production, has a fine idea, an inspiration to use the Re- 
naissance and the share that princes had then in the progress 
of great art. Now and again in this act the lines fall into 
pseudo-poetic messing, but much of the thought is really 
poetic in its passion and truth. But whether the lines are 
true or false, they are compelled by Miss Wright's art 
into an essential truth; they are by her force driven home 
to whatever source in truth they may have, however blurred 
and remote and superfluous the author has left them. 

Miss Wright’s qualities are, first, wit—a happy recog- 
nition of points as they arise—and then style—an unfailing 
personal distinction in the expression of her idea. She sits 
there looking like a Zucchero of the great queen and yet 
not like it either. She rather makes herself, her manner 
and her gown a recreation, fresh and in terms of her own 
art of acting, of Queen Elizabeth’s portrait. 
to give us not something imitative so much as a witty 
inspiration. With this comes—and partly due to the 
dramatist’s ideas—a kind of gorgeousness of mind and 
humor that piques and astonishes and thrills us; and a 
mingling of Renaissance pride and caprice and intellectual 
audacity, and splendor éf humanity, that lifts the scene 
out of itself into a great era. We are moved constantly 
by the breath of fine poetry that fills now and again her 
lines and always her delivery of them; our minds are 
exhilarated by that sense of exactitude and light that 
poetry conveys. And through this Miss Wright leads us 
into a deep pathos, at once poignant and lofty; and gives 
us a sense finally of what she is most bent on creating in 
the scene, the beauty, solitude and fatality of great natures, 

StaRK YOUNG. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Those Tax Dividends 


IR: The recent editorial in the New Republic, Those Stock 

Dividends, leaves one in some doubt both as to the effective- 

ness of the method of presentation and as to the conclusion 
reached by the writer. 

If the theme of the editorial is really the best method of stop- 
ping alleged tax evasions through the issuing of stock dividends 
and not the wickedness of the financial world in general, the 
discussion of the advantage which the insider has over the out- 
sider in purchasing stock just before a stock dividend is rather 
at random. The insider has the same advantage whether the 
dividend be stock or cash. His advantage has nothing to do 
with the tax laws. Similarly the fact that corporations juggle 
their depreciation and replacement accounts, if it be a fact, bears 
somewhat distantly upon the subject under discussion, as does 
also the intimation that the present Secretary of the Treasury 
owns the Gulf Oil Refining Company. The value, if any, of these 
observations seems to be wholly atmospheric. 

The main statements of the editorial are: “Where then is the 
fraud on the revenue? Every dollar of earnings distributed in 
dividends is taxed twice. The corporation has paid one tax on it 
and the recipient pays an income tax besides. . . . Every dollar 
carried to surplus and later represented by a stock dividend is 
taxed only once. To this extent at least the revenue is de- 
frauded.” 

Certainly neither of these statements is literally correct. The 
only taxpayer who pays taxes on dividends is an individual 
whose income is over $5,000. Even he pays no normal tax on 
dividends, but they are included in computing his surtax. Divi- 
dends paid to an individual whose income is less than $s,o00 are 
not taxed at all. Dividends paid to a corporation are not taxed 
at all, no matter how large the income of the corporation (Rev- 
enue Act of 1921, Sections 211 a, 216 a and 234 a, 6). 

Funds “carried to surplus and later represented by a stock 
dividend” are often taxed to the recipient of the stock dividend. 
If, for example, he gets a 100 percent stock dividend, this for 
purposes of taxation will cut in half the cost of each share of his 
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stock, so if he sells his stock he will realize a taxable gain which 
will approximate the amount of the dividend. (Regulations 62, 
Article 1548.) By selling part of his stock he will realize a pro- 
portionate gain. The oniy way that an individual can escape 
this tax is to die before he sells any of his stock, certainly not an 
enjoyable way to defraud the revenue, and not a very profitable 
way cither, in view of the estate tax. And it should be had in 
mind that on gains full taxes are paid by all taxpayers, indi- 
vidual or corporation. There is no exemption for purposes of 
the normal tax. 

Let us suppose, however, for the sake of argument that the 
declaration of a stock dividend results in less revenue. This you 
feel is a fraud upon the Treasury and should be prevented by 
taxing all money reinvested in the business of a corporation at 
the rate of 25 percent, in addition to the tax of 12%4 percent upon 
all corporate net income, and the taxes that will necessarily be 
paid by the stockholders when their stock is sold. The sound- 
ness and wisdom of the conclusion is not altogether apparent. 

The evasion of taxes should, of course, be discouraged, and as 
you observe there is a provision in the law which taxes all 
money carried to surplus beyond the legitimate needs of the busi- 
ness as though it had been distributed to the stockholders. The 
difficulty of enforcing this provision is obvious. Who can say 
what are the legitimate needs of the business? The question 
raises philosophical queries which one would hesitate to leave to 
a department chief in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Would 
he or would he not have permitted Mr. Ford to finance the de- 
velopment of his own business and extend it to its present cap- 
acity? Any lawyer who has struggled with the rights of min- 
ority stockholders to have a dividend declared as against the 
directors’ decision to reinvest the money knows that in the ab- 
sence of actual fraud the difficulties are endless. It raises the 
deepest of economic questions. How much of the total product 
should be saved as capital and how much consumed? 

It seems to me that your proposed remedy, a tax of 25 percent 
upon all profits carried to surplus, would simply throw all 
financing into the hands of the bankers. No corporation would 
pay 25 percent for funds if it could get them for less. It would 
distribute all its profits and then borrow if it could from the 
bankers to extend or develop its business. This might to a con- 
siderable degree increase the public revenue, but it would also 
increase the control of the financial grcups—not altogether an 
unmixed blessing. 

Dean G. ACHESON. 


Washington, D. C. 


[The theme of the editorial, as its title indicated, was what, if 
anything, was wrong with the stock dividends? One thing fre- 
quently charged against the practice is that the power of directors 
to sit on the lid and keep down dividends until they see fit to 
transmute into stock dividends the surplus thus accumulated may 
work to the advantage of the insider. We expressed the opinion 
that it might, and our correspondent says nothing to disabuse us 
of our error, if we are wrong. To be sure, if the accumulation 
went on just the same until a hundred percent cash dividend 
could be declared, the advantage to the insider would be as 
great or greater. It is the fact of accumulation, not the form of 
distribution, which is in question. 

We regret that our too brief statement of the rule of taxation 
should have caused confusion. Everybody, we suppose, knows 
that it is only with respect to the dividends entering into incomes 
paying supertax that the question of evasion arises. And the 
formula we proposed was not a tax of 25 percent, but whatever 
rate might correspond with the average tax on the incomes into 
which the dividends would enter, if the sums carried to surplus 
were distributed. This could be ascertained approximately by 
consulting the records on the income tax in the possession of the 
Treasury Department. That would simply put the Treasury 
where it would be if all corporation profits were distributed. 
Without such a tax the policy of surplus accumulation robs the 
revenue, we asserted, and cepeat the assertion. As for the pus- 
sibility that the Treasury might recover the losses when the 
beneficiary of a stock dividend sold his stock, why should he sell 
the stock? We do not see the pathos of the situation of the man 
who has to die before he sells his stock in order to escape the 
tax. He has his choice of living, and drawing dividends on the 
stock as long as he does so. 

We explicitly rejected the plan of prohibiting the accumulation 
of surplus for reinvestment. Discretion in this matter may be 
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abused, but we were agreed in advance with our critic as ,, th 
difficulty and danger of public interference with the deen 
policy in this matter. But we see no good reason why the 7m: 
ernment should place a premium on the policy of invemeite 
by giving relief from taxation. Our critic thinks that ,, pe 
profits set aside as surplus at the same rate as profits distriburd 
in dividends would effectually put an end to surplus accumuls 
tion, Thus it appears that he imputes great efficacy to he 
dodging motive—greater efficacy, in fact than we impute ok 
For we think that with taxes equal in either case, direc, 
would vote funds for distribution or for surplus according t he 
purely economic merits of the case.—The Editors. } 


IR: Your editorial of December 2oth, entitled Thos. Stock 
Dividends, seems to entirely overlook two important fa, 
First: These stock dividends represent values from the a 
cumulated surplus over and above that needed for legitimate pes 
pansion of business; they are increases of capitalization mai, 
possible by excessive profits. Then they are prima facie ¢y;. 
dence of extortionate profits wrung from the consumers. 
Second: Inasmuch as the former capital stock could accy. 
mulate such exorbitant surpluses, the present greatly expanded 
stock can reasonably pay customary dividends if the corporatio, 
income continues at the same rate. Certainly recipients of th 
stock dividends confidently expect their income to be increased jy 
due ratio; and they have good and ample reason for this cop. 
fidence. In the meanwhile the consumer will continue to pay 
prices which represent normal profits, plus excessive profits, ply 
normal profits on excessive profits. And the Mirrors of Com. 
mercialism reflect bland images; newspaper publishers pris: 
reams of boilerplate apologetics; courts ponderously affirm thy 
two and two make two; and all is serene. 
A. D. Busu 
University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Help tor German Authors 


IR: Permit me to suggest that those American authors wh 
desire to aid their German colleagues might do well, io- 
d of trying to discover and relieve the needs of individual 
‘» send their contributions to Dr. Arthur Eloesser, secretary o! 
the Schutzverband Deutscher Schriftsteller, Schéneberger Ufer 2; 
Berlin W. 35. This Schutzverband includes practically al! Ger- 
man authors of any position. Among its members are some oli 
men who are in serious distress. Dr. Eloesser may be trusted 
to expend whatever funds are sent to him to good effect. He 
can cash American checks in Berlin, 
H. L. Menckex 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


The Spoils ot Victory 


IR: In estimating how far the Allies may be expected 

repay the money we advanced them to enable them to 
prosecute the war to a successful finish, is it allowable to talt 
into account the substantia] material gains that came to them 
as the result of victory? I refer particularly to acquisitions of 
territory; for example, the German colonies taken by Great 
Britain, Alsace Lorraine by France, a part of the Tyrol by Italy, 
stretches to the east and west of it by Rumania, so that it 3 
twice (or more) as large as before. These powers would havt 
had to pay well for these extensions (if they could have gt 
them at all) in times of peace—they were spoils of victory. 
Moreover we got practically nothing; substantially all the g20 
of this sort were left to the Allies—so that to speak of a “com 
mon cause” is to this extent misleading. 

Would it not be a matter of interest to your readers, if yo 
would present a brief tabulated statement of what each of tt 
A'lies has gained in this way (not excluding other mater! 
gains if they occur to you)—comprising the extent of territory, 
the size of the population, its wealth, and indicating roughly, 
if at all possible, what sums of money might have been necess2"); 
if peaceful transfers had been made? 
Warm M. SALTER 


Washington, D. C. 
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Let France Explain 


Let France Explain, by Frederick Bausman. London: 
George Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


HE opinion that Germany was solely responsible for 

the late war has been in need of some revision since 
Berlin, Vienna and Moscow began publishing the secret 
documents of the old governments. In the handling of 
this voluminous new material infinite caution and great 
restraint are mecessary, nor must we forget what we al- 
ready know. To rewrite the history of the decade before 
1914 requires, as it were, parallel columns in which may 
be set down both the new evidence in favor of and the 
old charges against Germany. Unfortunately this is not 
the way of many recent writers who, disconcerted by 
revelations damaging to the thesis of Allied innocence, are 
almost ready to give Germany a clean bill, and this is cer- 
tainly the case with Judge Bausman, who has drawn an 
indictment of France so savage—and in part so inaccurate 
—that it will repel as many as it may convert. 

He argues that the corrupt and cruel government of the 
Tsars had determined upon the extinction of Austria- 
Hungary and had been making the necessary military 
preparations for years,’ a program possible only because 
“France deliberately and continually armed Russia and 
encouraged her aggressiveness against Germany.” — Such 
a policy was the more reprehensible because “in the 
twenty-one years that preceded the [Franco-Russian] al- 
liance not one provocation had been given France by 
Germany,” any more than after 1904 was there “one in- 
stance in which the Berlin government behaved itself in 
4 way provocative of war with France.” Rather Delcassé 
in his Moroccan policy was intentionally insulting to Ger- 
many, Poincaré was hand in glove with the plotters Izvol- 
sky and Sazonov, the French general staff waxed confi- 
dent, and in 1914 when “it was the duty of France to 
warn Russia that she would not follow her in a war about 
the Balkans,” when “a single telegram from the French 
government would have prevented the war,” Poincaré 
and Viviani deliberately gave assurances of support with- 
out which Russia would never have moved. 

Germany, indeed, had lived in “fear of Russia” since 
the Berlin Congress. The Dual Alliance caused “anxiety 
at every fireside in'Germany,” who, therefore, could only 
arm, and arm relentlessly. Even so, she was the “least 
prepared” of the belligerents. General Buat admits that 
the French army in 1914 numbered 910,000 men, as op- 
posed to Germany’s 870,000; General Sukhomlinov de- 
clared in 1914 that Russia was “ready.” What could 
Germany do but support her Austrian ally at all costs? 
For Austria, the Serbian question was “vital”: Serbia 
was like “a black republic in Mexico filling our Southern 
States with literature by every mail intended to rouse the 
blacks of the United States to a union with Mexico.” ‘The 
Serbs, in short, “who were among the most infamous peo- 
ple in Europe,” had created a situation “probably un- 
paralleled in the history of modern nations,” and richly 
deserved the punishment proposed in the Austrian ultima- 
tum. 

All this reads like German propaganda, and Mr. Baus- 
man does well to state that “no German suggested this 
book” or “ever saw the written page.” But it is written in 
the spirit of propaganda, in spite of the documentary evi- 
dence adduced to support many of the contentions. Mr. 
Bausman has been so astonished and disgusted by his re- 
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searches that his indignation has overtoppled his balance. 
No doubt Poincaré was too prodigal with promises of 
support; Izvolsky’s complacent accounts of buying up the 
Parisian press are repulsive; his letters prove how power- 
ful were the French chauvinists and the Russian militar- 
ists. But it is too lightly assumed that because Entente 
statesmen talked of war and prepared for war, they were 
bent on starting it. Actually, passages could be quoted 
from the documents to show the contrary, that their at- 
titude was essentially defensive. It may be granted, how- 
ever, that France and Russia had decided to fight rather 
than continue making concessions to the Central powers as 
they did in the Balkan crisis of 1912-1913. 

In Mr. Bausman’s eyes, such a resolution was mon- 
strous because “never had the Central powers acknowl- 
edged a sphere of Russian influence in the Balkans,” where 
Russia did not possess “even a historic mission.” He for- 
gets, if indeed he is aware of, the language of the Russo- 
German treaty of 1887: “Germany recognizes the rights 
historically acquired by Russia in the Balkan peninsula”; 
or the Austro-Russian agreement of 1897 which mentions 
“the vital interests of the two Empires” and states that 
“it would be easy to reconcile them.” Mr. Bausman’s 
charges about Hartwig’s intrigues in Serbia are probably 
true. But were the Austrians innocent lambs? The mur- 
ders of 1903 “have almost always been laid to Russian 
intrigue”: the Austrians seem to have known what was 
coming. “The world has little conception of the extent 
to which Austria was tormented by this bitter little king- 
dom of Serbia”: but it has much knowledge of “pig wars,” 
of documents forged with the purpose of incriminating 
the “bitter little kingdom,” of the dastardly plot of 1912 
to represent as injured by the Serbians an Austrian consul 
who deserted his post, of that long persecution of Croatia 
and Bosnia which nourished the Serbian propaganda— 
all ignored by our author. Nor does he mention that 
Aerenthal and not Izvolsky broke the agreement of 1897 
or that Russia showed scant interest in Serbia till Aeren- 
thal tricked Izvolsky (as his biographers boast) about the 
annexation of Bosnia. The truth is that both powers 
were playing a desperate game, with Serbia and Bul- 
garia as willing tools; that if Russia wished to dismember 
Austria, Austria was hoping to detach the Ukraine; that 
Germany, to promote her Turkish plans, consented to be 
drawn into the Austrian wake; and that France played 
politics in her loans to the Balkan states. None of these 
powers had clean hands, and the picture of 2n Austria 
desiring only to save herself from a Russo-Serbian con- 
spiracy is decidedly naive. 

Inadequate also is the account of the Franco-German 
war of 1870, which does not mention Bismarck’s intrigues 
in Spain to promote the Hohenzollern candidacy, and jus- 
tifies the Ems telegram. The war scare of 1875 is dis- 
missed as “a burst of Bismarck’s anger against what he 
deemed the machinations of the French politicians”; the 
Schnaebele incident of 1887 is not mentioned. Morocco 
is handled with the arguments of the prejudiced E. D. 
Morel; hence silence, perhaps ignorance, about the in- 
trigues of Holstein, the éminence grise of the Wilhelm- 
strasse, to provoke France into war, or the offer of Rouvier, 
the French premier, of a wide economic and political col- 
laboration with Germany, which Biilow refused to consid- 
er. Was French policy in Morocco any worst than Ger- 
many’s conduct in China or Austria’s enterprises in Al- 
bania? Mr. Bausman gives himself away when he writes: 
“It is impossible to discover in any German act a greater 
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hostility towards France than was displayed towards Hol- 
land or Denmark.” Was it not the latter country which 
the Kaiser, in a telegram to the Tsar in 1905, serenely 
proposed to occupy? But then the author “finds no reason 
for censure” in the Treaty of Bjorkoe, although just why 
that amiable arrangement for the isolation of England 
should secure his approval while the Franco-Russian al- 
liance gets repeatedly denounced as a wicked device “un- 
necessary to the safety of France,” is far from clear. 

Anent the “twelve days,” Mr. Bausman admits and 
condemns the German blank check to Austria, but does 
so half-heartedly, and concentrates on the Russian mobil- 
ization, accepting the German plea that it made war in- 
evitable, etc. Well, Count Julius Andrassy has recorded 
that probably “the Russian high command feared an at- 
tack from [the Austrian] side,” and admits that “there 
was much in our attitude which might justify the belief 
that we desired the world war.” 

It is very desirable that certain aggressive and dangerous 
features of French and Russian policy should be exposed, 
and Mr. Bausman’s sincerity is evident. But a book which 
does not mention Pan-Germanism, which talks constantly 
of “martial” France but does not recognize Germany’s 
ultimate responsibility for the system of conscript armies, 
and which can see uothing harmful in the Kaiser except 
his speeches, can hardly be taken as the last word upon 
the most controversial question engaging the attention of 


historians. 
BerNADOTTE E. ScHMITT. 


William Dean Howells 


William Dean Howells: A Critical Study, by Delmar 
Gross Cooke. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 


$3.00. 


NE gets from the opening pages of Mr. Cooke's 

critical study that he was determined to “sell” Mr. 
Howells to the American public—that he believed the bet- 
ter the wine the bigger the bush should be. He assaults 
his “prospect” with an opening broadside that ought to 
reduce him in short order to a docile acceptance of the 
pencil and a signed subscription on the dotted line. If 
this were the be-all and end-all of Mr. Cooke’s method 
there would be nothing to do but put the book aside and 
wait till an adequate one were written on the subject of 
Howells and his art; but that is not the fact. It is a 
genuine critical study; in acknowledgment of Which the 
discriminating reader rescans the opening pages, finds there 
is a real point in them, and througiout the rest of the book 
discounts the “vast,” “amazing,” “enormous,” “triumph- 
ant,” “staggering,” “prodigious” adjectives with which its 
whole course is bespriakled. 

After the opening chapter on The Man, which is a char- 
acterization drawn from the autobiographical wo-ks, the 
study proceeds to His Conception of Criticism. As a 
creative artist he disparaged criticism on the ground that 
it was uncreative, decried it because it was sometimes dis- 
honest and sometimes—most of the time—“superstitious” ; 
but he disproved his own strictures, for the value of his 
commentaries on the art of fiction “is happily out of all 
proportion to the merits of his theory,” so that “while he 
habitually construed the critical process as an occupation 
with books, his practice was habitually concerned with the 


life recorded in books.” 
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The chapter on His Ideals of Literature inevitably 
parallels the one on Criticism, but throws some light ,,. 
his dilemma between a conviction that the realist dnl 
identify beauty with truth and desire to justify Victorian 
standards of “decency.” It may have disturbed him Pe 
this decency was alien to continental literature, but he 
did not in so many words admit the fact. Though he gj 
not adopt the formula by which he would have turned bin. 
self to scorn, he actually adopted the idea that “decent” 
literature should never “‘cause the blush of shame to nh 
upon the maiden’s cheek.” Anglo-Saxon literature shoul 
be eligible for publication in the magazines, and magazine 
fall into the hands of the young ladies. Ergo... . It is 
the weakest point in Howells’s thesis. His own instinctive 
reticence was an amiable inconsistency that needed no ¢p. 
fence. His desire, though a champion of realism, to jp. 
pose it upon others was an inconsistency that could not }: 
convincingly defended. Mr. Cooke failed to cite in this 
connection the novelist’s illuminating comment on Mark 
Twain’s letters “in which he loosed his bold fancy to stoop 
on rank suggestion,” and which the overnice recipient 
“was always hiding in discreet holes and corners... . | 
could not quite bear to burn them, and I could not, afte; 
the first reading, quite bear to look at them.” 

The first of the two chapters explicitly on the novels— 
Transcripts of Life—offers full chance for Mr. Cooke's 
enthusiasm as a technician. In 70 pages, at somewhat 
tedious length, there is given a running commentary, book 
by book, of a less and less distinguishable succession o! 
stories. ‘The point is implicit in the chapter, though it 
appears only casually, hither and yon. It is the degree 
to which in the transcripts of life—which were written 
chiefly before Tolstoy led him to “set art forever belo 
humanity”—Mr. Howells was too consciously an apologis; 
for a literary thesis in his story-telling. 


This curious literary self-consciousness, I am sorry 
to say, is not a sporadic manifestation in Howells’s art, 
oddly as it consorts with an art so fine (p. 197). The 
result in his work is that, not content to record life as 
he sees it, he must needs record it as others, inclusivel) 
branded as romanticists, do not see it. Most of the 
flaws are left by a talent that overleaps itself in an 
excess of zeal (p. 215). 


A chapter built around these and other related propositions 
might have been half as long and twice as effective. The 
parenthetical—and probably all unconscious—“I am sorry 
to say” is suggestive of Mr. Cooke’s inclination to temper 
the critical wind; but Mr. Howells, in his critic’s own 
estimate, is no shorn lamb, and could stand the blast with- 
out shivering, or being shivered. 

Again in the final chapter, His Studies in Ethics, Mr. 
Cooke falls short of defining the point though he does not 
miss it. Even the novelist’s own extravagant tribute to 
the influence of Tolstoy does not bring home the 
fact that his later attitude toward life and art 
was completely reversed from his earlier one. “! 
came . . . to the knowledge of myself in ways I had 
not dreamt of before, and began at last to discern my re- 
lations to the race.”” To Mr. Cooke, Howells was ver) 
much the same man in 1900 that he was in 1880. As 2 
matter of fact and record, he added to his old power to 
portray the individual in his mental and emotional and 
spiritual experiences a criticism of the réle the individual 
played in society. He added a new consciousness of the 
institutions of which the individual was always the creator, 
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sometimes the beneficiary, and all too often the victim. 
His maturity as a man and as a writer secured him in his 
human and artistic balance, and in this degree distinguishes 
him from the younger authors who have written with the 
same convictions and purposes. In his earlier and later 
periods he fully exemplified the Art and the Argument 
which Mr. Van Doren has resorted to for a grouping of 
contemporary American novelists. Mr. Cooke knows all 
this, of course. For some reason—I am inclined to be- 
lieve because of his preoccupation with art—he has chosen 
not to emphasize his subject’s preoccupation with argu- 
ment. Possibly it was another point which he would have 
been “sorry” to concede. The strength of this study is 
in the acumen of not a few judgments throughout it. Its 
weakness is in its lack of detachment and the frequency 
with which an analytical interest in the art of fiction is 
outweighed by enthusiasm for Mr. Howells. After all, 
for connoisseurs, a good wine still needs no bush. 
Percy H. Boynton. 


Three Books on Education 


A History of The Perse School, by J. M. Gray. Cam- 
bridge: Bowes and Bowes. 

Ideals, Aims and Methods in Education. New York: 
Sir Isaac Pitman &F Sons. $1.00. 

The Unseen Side of Child Life, by Elizabeth Harrison. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


HE Perse School has been preparing boys for college 

for the past four hundred years. The school was 
opened in 1618 on a foundation left by a famous doctor 
of the time, Stephen Perse. He left the fortune made from 
the practice of his profession for various local charities, for 
fellowships in Caius College and for “a convenient house 
to be used for a Grammar Free School, with one lodging 
chamber for the Master and another for the Usher.” 

Mr. Gray, an alumnus of the present Perse School, gives 
the history of the school in considerable detail in his book. 
Its writing has evidently been a labor of love. This gives 
a certain charm to what otherwise might be a rather prosy 
listing of the long succession of Masters and Ushers and 
of the misdeeds of the trustees of the school. In spite of 
the fact that the latter were fellows of Caius College, they 
appear for long periods in a most untrustworthy light. As 
the school’s real estate increased in value they paid more 
and more of the income into their own pockets and left the 
Masters and Ushers to struggle along on the original £ 40 
and £ 20 salaries specified in Dr. Perse’s will. Finally, 
under the softening influences of the Victorian era, when 
the school had practically ceased to exist, their consciences 
were roused. The school was reformed. New buildings 
were built and scholars enrolled. Science, mathematics 
and English were added to the study of Latin and Greek, 
which had been the sole subjects before. 

The reforms started at this time have kept up, until 
today the Perse School is one of the best known modern 
schools in England. There are all the usual outward signs 
of progress—an athletic field, modern buildings, a school 
magazine and numerous school organizations. The most 
interesting of these from the educational standpoint is 
the Perse Players. Besides staging the usual school classics, 
this society has produced a number of plays written by its 
members. The school still maintains the classic tradition 
and emphasizes language study. French, German, Latin 
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and Greek are all taught by the direct method; apparently 
with excellent results. 

Unfortunately the final chapter of Mr. Gray's 
book covers the last fifty years of the school’s history, 
and the reader gets only hints of what has been accom- 
plished. But the headmaster of the school, Dr. Rouse, and 
the English teacher, Dr. Caldwell, are already well known 
in this country for their work in experimental education. 
The Perse School can teach educators in this country a real 
lesson. It has -preserved all the dignity and charm of 
centuries of tradition and background without sacrificing 
the children to an outworn curriculum. Here we find it 
nearly impossible to modernize an established private school. 
If we wish a thorough-going reorganization we must start 
a new school. 

Another and quite different educational book from Eng- 
land is Ideals, Aims and Methods in Education. It is 
made up of twenty-one short papers by as many different 
authors. Unlike the other book it is not written for the 
layman. Its one hundred and nine pages present a fairly 
complete outline of the philosophy underlying the modern 
educational movement. ‘The reader practiced in pedagogical 
discussions can detect differences of opinion among the 
authors. But there is no repetition. Starting from the 
premise that education should be a process of growth, the 
book progresses to the concrete until it ends with a page 
and a half on the art of questioning in the class room. It 
is an excellent condensed encyclopaedia of the current con- 
cepts of the best practices in education—a handy reference 
book for the serious student and the exact thinker. It is 
not a book likely to give much comfort to the sentimental 
delver into the souls of children, nor to the teacher who 
likes to lean on authority and adopt systems. The papers 
are all taken from the publishers’ Encyclopaedia and Dic- 
tionary of Education, and the book is useful chiefly as a 
specialist’s handbook. 

A third arid more popular aspect of education is presented 
in The Unseen Side of Child Life, by Elizabeth Harrison. 
This little book about children is written with the authority 
of one who has pioneered for many years in kindergarten 
education. Miss Harrison was one of the first teachers 
to work for the spread of Froebel’s theories and practices 
in this country. Her efforts have contributed largely to 
the opening of schools for children under six years of age. 
She is known best today for her work in training and in- 
spiring young women to become teachers in Froebelian 
kindergartens. 

The book is written in a popular and non-scientific style 
“for the guardians of young children.” It should prove 
valuable to young mothers who are sensitive enough to feel 
that a child’s future depends upon the way he is treated by 
the adults with whom he must live. It will not be so 
warmly received by the very modern young mother who has 
progressed through Montessori to psycho-analysis and 
mental tests. But under Miss Harrison’s somewhat mystic 
and sentimental terminology there is real common sense 
and understanding of children. The book treats of the ever 
difficult problem of teaching self-discipline to the young. 
In spite of its wreppings of sweetness and light the book 
makes its point clearly—that coercion is almost never real 
discipline. The exertion of superior force is too likely 
to build up antagonisms and resistances in children which 
stand in the way of their getting a true understanding of 
their environment and their relations to other people. Real 
training comes only through recognizing that even young 
babies have personalities, interests and abilities. The réle 
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of the mother or teacher is to discover these capacities and 
give them scope, directing them into channels that make 
adjustment possible. When this is done, inhibiting wrong 
impulses and establishing good habits becomes a compara- 
tively simple matter with the normal child. One wishes 
that Miss Harrison were more explicitly aware of the 
place of intelligence and science in accomplishing this. We 
know that too much love may be as harmful to children 
as too little. However, her illustrations are so simple and 
show so much good sense in the handling of children that 
her fundamental message may get over in spite of the tone 
of the book. Evetyn Dewey. 


Adelaide Crapsey’s Poems 


Verse, by Adelaide Crapsey. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $1.50. 

I" is too bad that in the new edition of Adelaide Crapsey’s 

poems three cinquains and four other poems are added 
to those which she selected so exactingly and impersonally 
for the first edition, published soon after her death in 1914. 
Is it quite fair to her austerity, her relentless pruning for 
perfection, to tamper with her strict and yet abundant 
legacy which is, in all probability, not for our time only? 
Even though it would have meant the keeping back of 
that cinquain, “For Lucas Cranach’s Eve,” as coolly round- 
ed and personally revelatory, although not so fatal in its 
thrust, as her best, I think the first collection should have 
stood. Adelaide Crapsey’s idea of her book was a more 
precious and enduring thing, a deeper trust for us to 
hold and pass along, than these seven added poems; and it 
is her idea of the book, and not the book itself, which has 
been hurt. 

It is not my thought, but that of someone who once said 
that I might use it for my own, that, as im The Lonely 
Death she prepared her body for its death, so she prepared 
her poems for the world—-her discriminating and highly 
differentiated spirit being the candles which she left alight; 
her exquisite restraint of style, her exclusion of all second- 
best, the invention of a form entirely hers, being her care- 
ful closing of the shutters of that room so that only such 
restricted, patterned, and suggested yellow light as was her 
wish might penetrate into the next day’s dawn. The 
shutters have now been opened a very little wider. 

Thirteen years ago, when I was a freshman, I used to 
see Adelaide Crapsey, a little new English teacher, on the 
campus, a small figure all in gray—gray shoes, gray dresses, 
gray capes, nothing but gray she wore-—walking very softly 
and quickly. Her arms would be full of books; her 
smooth head, often hatless, always a little bent; her brown 
hair heavy on her neck; and her little soft gray shoes mov- 
ing so quietly, so quickly, so lightly! I have never seen any 
feet but hers which were really like those mouselike ones 
about which Sir John Suckling wrote. Once I talked 
to her, when I went to the white house set back queerly 
around the corner of another house, through a gate and 
up a steep staircase, to get criticism on a yearly theme. 
Suddenly from the faraway place where she always seemed 
to be, she came back' for a moment, her eyes looking up 
at me with an intense and searching interest. 

“How did you happen to write about Charlotte Bronté?” 
she asked. And then her eyes forgot me and the paper tn 
her hands and looked farther than the white wall of the 
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small, square room—onto the gray moor, perhaps, where 
that other woman had walked, alone. I think she als, had 
a moor, “with a name of its own,”—some gray moor 
the spirit where she also walked alone. 

We didn’t know then that she wrote poetry; if we ha; 
known we might only have thought it rather odd. At that 
time, it is strange to think now, the cinquains, which can 
from 1911 to 1913, had not yet been born. As she walks 
about the campus, her brown head down, that lovely for, 
was growing in her mind—growing more insistent, mo; 
inevitable. Something new was coming into consciousnes 
When the book came’ out in 1915, she herself had died. 
and its beauty, its unique perfection, its considered and ,j. 
most brutal poignancy, its unusual bravery of speech cop. 
cerning death, moved especially those who had known 
seen her. Not only the coincidence with fact of poems lik. 
the cinquain, Fate Defied. 

As it 

Were tissue of silver 

I'll wear, O fate, thy gray, 
And go mistily radiant, clad 
Like the moon, 


ot 


gave one pause. It was the cinquain itself, the form which 
she originated, which was particularly moving—from like. 
ness to her own abbreviated, but perfected life. The five 
lines, one-stress, two-stress, three-stress, four-stress, and 
then caught back suddenly again to one-stress, were her life 
her young, joyful life, broadening and straining—and 
then, with a faint gasp of terror at the unfulfillment of 
promises which life and love and art had made, but still 
undaunted, caught back again to one. Read that early 
poem ending 


This is my time for me. 
I too am young; 
I too am all of love! 
and then the cinquain, November Night: 


Listen... 

With faint dry sound, 

Like steps of passing ghosts, 

The leaves, frost-crisp’d, break from the trees 


And fall. 


More people are going to know the book, now that tt 
has been recovered from its privately printed and out-0 
print days; it has taken its second step toward the future 
Jt has beauty and originality and anguish and restraint 
which will not easily be killed. And few poets have lett 
as this one has done, the very outline of their lives stamped 
into a form which they have made. 

Louiss TowNnsEND NICHOLL. 


The Fiery Furnace 


Steel: The Diary of a Furnace Worker, by Charles 
Rumford Walker. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
$1.75. 

ET it first be stated that this book is a most readable 
affair and brief. It will provide a well-spent evening; 

we suggest, however, that the conventional fireside be 
omitted, for the author’s glowing record of his contacts 
with molten metal and fierce furnaces makes warm reading 
even for a zero night. It is one of those personal narratives 
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The Twelve-Hour 
Shift in Industry 


BY THE COMMITTEE ON WORK-PERIODS IN 
CONTINUOUS INDUSTRY OF THE FEDERAT- 
ED AMERICAN ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


This important work includes a, General Survey by HORACE 
B. DRURY, Ph.D., and a Special Report on the Iron and 
Steel Industry by BRADLEY STOUGHTON. 


A foreword by President WARREN G. HARDING expresses 
his gratification that “our foremost organization of Ameri- 
can industrial skill, should have given two years of 
diligent inquiry under competent experts, to a subject 
of very deep interest and importance to the country.” 


$3.50, postage extra. 
NEW DUTTON FICTION 


DSK OF MOONRISE 
By DIANA PATRICK 


An interesting story written by a woman who certainly 
knows girls, in every phase of their longing for beauty, for 
wtion, for something fine and strong enough to command 
loyalty and love. $2.00 


THE PEST 

By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
If you recali “Lad,” the best dog-story of this century, 
you may remember the expansive “Wall Street farmer” 
who is the central figure of this book, enough of a villain 
to block the path of true love for a while, but “foiled” in 
the end through the keen scent of a fine collie. $2.00 


LOST WAGONS 


By DANE COOLIDGE 


The author of “The Fighting Fool,” “The Man-Killers,” 
etc., knows the Western Frontier thoroughly, the minin 
towns and the exhilaration of the montain air. You will 
find “Death Valley Slim's” experiences with a stock pro- 
moter and his copper-haired secretary holding your interest 
to the last page. $2.00 


“HOT CORN IKE” 


By JAMES L. FORD 


If you read his “Forty-Odd Years in the Literary Shop” 
(as every New Yorker should) you will realize that there 
is more truth than fiction in this story of the lower wards 
of the city when John Y. McKane was a “boss” and gave 
sanctuary at Coney Island to a queer colony of - 
down gamblers, crooks and derelicts in return for their 
votes. Yet it is not a depressing story—quite the con- 
trary. It is very illuminating. $2.06 


THE HOUSE OF THE SECRET 
By CLAUDE FARRERE 


An verie story which holds one as that classic “Dracula” 
bewitched the last generation. It tells of the mysterious 
maintenance of youthful vigor by three men old, old in 
years. $2.00 


AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY 
By GERARD HOPKINS 


By the author of a singularly vivid and penetrating novel 
of Oxford life, “A City in the Foreground.” It is an ef- 
fective story of a promising young author of high literary 
ideals. He marries a typist of a very different type who 
steers him into the only path in which they could be happy 
together. The background shows a proud and admiring 
family in delicious contrast to the group of Chelsea 
“artists” who mourn him as a backslider. $2.00 


LOVE’S LEGEND 
By H. FIELDING-HALL 


A novel kL. the author of “The Soul of a People.” The 
background of this story of an unconventional honeymoon 
is a wide river in Burma. The young couple have elected 
to travel down it on a raft de luxe, and through idle drift- 
ing days probe each other’s true selves, exchanging their 
ideas on many phases of love, marriage and life. $3.00 











As Fascinating as any Novel 


BEASTS, MEN AND GODS 
By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


It is amazing that a volume so remarkable as a Lreath-taking 
Story of wild adventure and hairbreadth escapes should also be a 
supremely valuable record of conditions likely to be of increasing 
importance to civilization. $ 





Prices net. Postage extra. Order from any bookstore or 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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THE WASTELAND 
By T. S, ELIOT 


HAT strangely provocative work is “The 

Waste Land” which some of our critics are 
having the “temerity” to call “the finest poem of 
this generation ?”” What manner of man is Eliot 
who has been called “the most considerable poet 
writing in English” though Yeats, Masefield, 
Housman, and Hardy are still alive? 


T. S. Eliot, the author of “The Waste Land” (winner 
of The Dial’s $2,000 award) wakes up, like Byron, 
after the publication of “Childe Harold,” to find him- 
self famous—acrimoniously attacked—passionately de- 
fended. 


“Eliot is as obscure among the literate as Valentino ts 
among movie fans,” but Mary Colum says in the New 
York Evening Post that “the passionate need of the 
people for self expression will forever turn for relief 
towards poems like “Hamlet” and “Faust” and not to 
poems like Mr. Eliot's.” 


On the other hand Burton Rascoe in the New York Tribune 
says: “The Waste Land is as rich in poetic fantasy as any 
poem by Marlowe or Keats. It is perhaps the most sardonic 
poem in the language. Mr. Eliot quotes lines from ‘The 
Satyricon of Petronius,’ ‘Tristan and Isolde,’ the sacred 
books of the Hindus, Dante, Baudelaire, Verlaine, nursery 
rhymes, the Old Testament and modern jazz songs. Rever- 
ential and blasphemous ideas are juxtaposed in amazing anti- 
theses. It is analysis and realism, psychology and criticism, 
bitterness and disillusion, with passages of great lyrical 
beauty.” 


“SHANTIH! 
The first edition, 


aii numbered BONIEPLIVERIGHT £ 


copies, has just . 
been published. Publishers ¢ NEW YORK 
Everywhere 


($1.50) 
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Passing or Permanent | 


The history of tomorrow is fashioned by the ac- 
tions of today. But in the confusion of the times 
it is difficult to uncover the inner significance of 
salient events. 


Che Manchester Guardian 
Weekly 


contains in concise form all the important news 
of the world without any suppression or distor- 


tion of FACTS. 


Week by week it also presents an unbiased dis- 
cussion of international politics and a full book 
review that keeps the reader posted on the best 
in the current literature of all countries, 


Given an hour or two of time each week The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly keeps a man’s 
knowledge of the world in repair and enables 
the intelligent citizen to recognize in the history 
of his own time what is of enduring value. 


2 — = = oe ew = Mail coupon below —- —- —- -—- -— - 





To THE GUARDIAN NEWSPAPERS, Inc., 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
I enclore three dellars fer «a years’ subscription te THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY to be mailed to me direct 


from Manchester, England, commencing with the current iswe 
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done pleasantly and with spontaneity, that the Atlantic 
Monthly is noted for serving in its pages. 

The subject matter of this particular personal experience 
is of greater social significance than most. The author, 
after graduating from Yale and serving overseas, went into 
the steel mills as an unskilled laborer in order to study 
the technique of steel and the conditions of its making. 
“This book is a narrative—heat, fatigue, roughhouse, pay, 
as they came in an uncharted way throughout the twenty- 
four hours.” His object in recording this narrative is to 
make accurate the “picture,” in the minds of the executives 
of industry, of the working conditions of their men. 

The very lack of organization—save for the summary 
of the social effects of the twelve hour day in the Epilogue 
—will make for the value of the book from the publicity 
angle. The moments of adventure when molten metal is 
splattering about, the account of hunkie rivalries, of huge 
breakfasts eaten, furnish sufficient relief from the details 
of scorching heat and the dragging hours of the twenty-four 
hour shift to insure the book being read by an unsociological 
public. 

The eight-hour shift is eventually coming in steel in even 
the largest companies. Already adopted in some of the 
smaller companies, it is recommended for all by the En- 
gineering Societies Committee, and there is even the Gary 
Committee now investigating the matter. It will of course 
come the more rapidly if there is public pressure demanding 
it. But the public has a long way to go from the strike 
days when it allowed the fundamental facts of overwork 
and underpay to be camouflaged by the cry of revolution. 
Perhaps slim books like this one will help it along the way. 
It would be very easy to quote sensational bits that will 
make their mark on even an insensitive social conscience, 
but the worker’s own phrase, “To hell with the money— 
no can live,” furnishes the most pointed summary possible. 

Lois G. SUTHERLAND SPEAR. 








Contributors 


Epwarp S. Corwin is McCormick professor of juris- 
prudence at Princeton University and the author of 
a number of volumes on constitutional law. 

SHERWOOD ANDERSON, novelist and critic, is the author of 
Winesburg, Ohio, Poor White, The Triumph of the 
Egg, etc. 

WILLIAM Lawrence has been Protestant Episcopal! Bishop 
of Massachusetts since 1893. Before that he was 
professor of homiletics and dean of the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge. 

Joun Lowrey Simpson has recently returned from a trip 
tarough several west European countries investigat- 
ing general agricultural and crop situations for the 
Food Research Institute of Stanford University. 

Lestre NELSON JENNINGS is an occasional contributor of 
verse to the New Republic and other periodicals. 

BerNaporre E. ScHMITT is an associate professor in his- 
tory at Western Reserve University. He is the 
author of England and Germany, 1740-1914. 
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Queen of Rou- 

mania Who Might 

Have Been Queen 
of England 


She is one of the ten 
Striking Personalities 
of Middle Europe 


potrayed in 4 
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EMINENT EUROPEANS 


By Eugene S. Bagger 
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Southeastern Europe has its interesting characters 
as Mr. Bagger shows us in these finely etched 


Queen Marie, Karolyi, Masaryk, Horthy and 
other men of destiny. 
“What Strachey did for Victoria, Eugene Bagger has 


done for a number of more or less potentious potentiates 
and commoners,” says Hendrik Van Loon. 


With portraits $2.50 
At All Boeksellers 
NewYork G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS Londen | 


























NON-VIOLENT COERCION 


A Study in Methods of Social Pressure 


By CLARENCE M. CASE 
Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Iowa 


Discusses: 
Confucius non-resistance 
Lao Tse non-violent resistance 
Buddha non-participation 
Epictetus non-cooperation 
John Huss conscientious objection 
Menno the strike 
George Fox the industrial and 


Tolstoy political boycott 
Irish and Chinese boycotters Indian non-cooperators 


English and American conscientious objectors 


@ “The reader is asked to regard the book as an 








Percy H. Boynton is a professor in the English depart- 
ment of Chicago University and the author of London 
in English Literature and A History of American 
Literature. 

Evetyn Dewey was director of an investigation of mental 
tests for school children made in the public schools 
of New York City. She is the author of Schools of 
Tomorrow (with John Dewey), New Schools for Old, 
The Dalton Laboratory Plan, etc. 

Louise ‘TOWNSEND NICHOLL is one of the editors of The 
Measure, A Journal of Poetry, and has written 
many poems and stories. 

Lois G. SUTHERLAND SPEAR is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She has been secretary of the 
Woman’s Club House in Chicago and is now making 
a study of industrial problems from the psychological 
angle. 

















honest effort to apply the scientific, inductive 
method in a philosophical spirit to a field of social 
phenomena not hitherto explored extensively in 
that objective, impartial way through which scien 
tific thinking has attained to a real understanding 
of other fields of fact less intimately entwined with 
those human motives and prejudices which often 
blur for our eyes the true outline of things as they 


are.’—The Author. 
Octavo, 375 pages. Price $3.00 
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Subscribe for Haldeman-Julius Weekly--0"* ¥s;-* © 


Yearly Rate Is Cut from $1 to 50 cents--Act Now! 


In order to stimulate action and increase the circulation of the Haldeman-Julius Weekly, we have 
decided, for a limited time, to accept yearly subscriptions at a bargain rate—only 50 cents per year, if 


subscriptions are sent in before March 15. 


The Haldeman-Julius Weekly aims to bring before its readers concise and comprehensive reports 
of the world’s achievements—in science, literature, art, drama, politics and every other field of human 


endeavor. 


The Haldeman-Julius Weekly tells you about the things your newspaper passes over. This can be 
best illustrated by taking an issue of the Haldeman-Julius Weekly and telling you briefly what it contains. 


In the current number one will find: 


1. The latest theory upon which Dr. Albert 
Einstein is working. 

2. An interview with a University of Pennsyl- 
vania Professor who has deciphered a tablet written 


2100 years before Christ, showing how the fable of 
the Fall of Man was a part of Babylonian lore. 


3. How the Paris Temps wrote an editorial on 
its front page giving its reasons why it thinks that 
Columbus’ discovery of America was not really worth 
while to the human race. 


4. How Bryan’s lectures on Evolution are incit- 
ing schools to ridiculous and brainless injunctions 
against the teaching of the Darwinian theory. 


5. What Luther Burbank thinks about the work 
that is being done by E. Haldeman-Julius. 


6. Reports of vital importance tracing develop- 
ments in the world of literature. 


7. “The Spirit of Abraham Lincoln,’ taken from 
John Drinkwater’s great play. 


8. John Galsworthy’s beautiful prose picture of 
the shortcomings of his fellow mortals. 


9. Why Gilbert K. Chesterton joined the Catholic 
Church. 


10. Upton Sinclair’s study of American Educa- 
tion, which will be printed later in book form under 
the title of ““The Goose-Step.” 


11. Amusing cartoons by Art Young. 
12. An essay on Swinburne, by Edmund Gosse. 


13. Some interesting and little known facts about 
Pepys’ Diary. 

14. Upton Sinclair’s debate with Heywood Broun 
on the novel “They Call Me Carpenter.” 


15. Why Napoleon dreaded the letter ““M.” 
16. Sane information on the sex question. 
17. A political speech by Will Rogers—very 


18. News from Washington and the capitals of 


Think of getting all of the above—well written and neatly printed—in one issue of a paper that costs 
only two cents or $1 for 52 issues? It sounds incredible, but it is true, nevertheless. 


A dollar-a-year for the Haldeman-Julius Weekly is wonderful value for the money, but think of being 
offered the opportunity to subscribe at a special, bargain price-——50 cents per year, if you act NOW, before 


March 15. 


Subscribe now—get 52 issues for 50 cents—use the blank below: 


PS foi + | peanmanamaces Use This Subscription Blank-------------------- 


Haldeman-Julius Weekly, Dept. X-500, Girard, Kansas 
Enclosed find 50 cents which is payment in full for one year’s subscription to Haldeman-Julius Weekly. 


NOTE: This coupon must be mailed before March 15, 1923 After that date remit regular subscription rate of $1. 


. We also publish LIFE AND LETTERS, an important literary monthly. The subscriptior rate for LIFE AND LETTERS 
is only 50 cents a year. If you want to subscribe add 50 cents to your remittance and make an X here (1) 


Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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| Says Bishop 


Francis J. McConnell 


of the Methodist Church 
“Il regard The Christian Century as 
the greatest journalistic force work- 
ing for social and international righte- 
ousness coming from any press of the 
Christian Church.” 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Charies Clayton Morrison 
Herbert L. Willett Orvis F. Jordan 
a Fort Newton John R. Ewers 
ynn Harold Hough Edward Shillito 
Alva W. Taylor Thomas C. Clark 
The Christian Century is distinguished 
by its candid discussion of living issues 
in the light of the mind of Christ. 
Mail Coupon to-day. Foreign postage extra 


598 S.Dearbern St., Chicago 


Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new 
subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The 
Christian Century at your regular rate of 
$4.00 (ministers $3.00). I will remit upon 
receipt of bill and you will please send me 
without extra charge a copy of [) “The Re- 
construction of Religion,” by Ellwood, or 
(1) “The Crisis of the Churches,” by Leigh- 
ton Parks, or [ “The Mind in the Making,” 
by Robinson, or [) “What Christianity Means 
to Me,” by Lyman Abbott. 





Send 50c. and get copies of Rational 
Living, the independerit health maga- 
zine, containing: THE TRUTH ABOUT 
DR. ABRAMS’ METHODS—STOUT- 
NESS—WHAT IS THE MATTER 
WITH OUR EYES?—CANCER, PRE- 
VENTION AND CURE—INSANITY 
AND MENTAL HYGIENE. 
Full subscription $2.00. 
RATIONAL LIVING 
61 Hamilton Place New York 
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the following exclusive advantages: 
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SS. “FORT VICTORIA” and S.S. “FORT ST, GEORGE” 

(Each 14,006 Tens Displacement) 
From New York Every Wed. and Sat. From 


Bermuda Offers All Out-Door 
including Golf (Twe 1S Hele ere ee Ce Se. Horse Racing 
MODERN HOTELS NO PASSPORTS 


From New York Weds. and Sats. From Bermuda Tues. and Sats. 
ST. GEORGE HOTEL, Bermuda, Renovated and Refurnished, Finest Cuisine 
Tennis, Golf, Swimming Pool. 

WEST INDIES—Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the Caribbean Sea, 
Sailings Every 14 Days. 

TRINIDAD LINE—Sailings Every 14 Days for Trinidad, Grenada and Demerara. 

: BOOK NOW FOR WINTER SAILINGS 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda, Hotel, West Indies or Trinidad write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall Street 









Every Tues. and Sat. 
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THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
Secondhand 


We nave over 1,800,000, (Secondhand and, New) THE PEOPLES INSTITUTE 


missions executed. é 
FO@YLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Ene. 8 o'clock 





“The New Liberalism and Economics.” 











Friday Eve, February 2—Everett Dean Martir 

Sunday Eve., February 4—James G. McDonald: | 

A TEACHER ef long gg seg hd bare, hey | 

, try Day School next fall, | 

jan gh KR , BW A whieh Tuesday Eve., February 6—Pref. s G. Ceuklin: | 
feel the need of such a schoel. Address Bex 198, “Development of the Individual. 


The New Republic, 421 W. 21st St., N. Y. City } 


“An American First Step Abroad.’’ 

















Additional copies (up to ten) will be sent 
to subscribers free of charge on request 


The New Republic Idea 
by Herbert Croly 


The sixteen-page pamphlet published as 

Part II of The New Republic of December 

6th, 1922. It is a statement and exposi- 

tion of the ideals which The New Republic 
was founded to serve. 





Address 
THE NEW REPUBLIC facts? Dare you read “The Tyranny of God,” the 


421 West Twenty-First Street 


New York City 























HAVE YOU AN EXCEPTIONAL CHILD? 


Training own children according to best educational methods, p: 
fessional man specialized in gerietic psychology wants to hear from 
parents seeking similar expert attention for exceptional (delicate 
nervous, underdeveloped, Condlenenatl child. Will assume com 
plete control of limited number. Address Box 704, New Republic, 
421 W. 21st Street, New York City. 








Read It If You Dare! 


EN who will face any danger are afraid to read it! 
Why? Is it because Joseph Lewis has opened the 
flood-gates of reason upon the darkest secret of the ages? 
Can you be honest with yourself? Are you afraid of the 


greatest thought-provoking book of the year? Thousands 
of copies have already been sold. The second edition is 
now ready. Price only $1.00, sent prepaid. 


TRUTH PUBLISHING CO. 





1400 Broadway New York City 
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Every day... 


R. COUE came to the right place. There’s fertile soil in America for any- 

thing that begins with auto-, be it automatic, or automobile, or auto-intoxica- 
tion, or auto- suggestion. Whatever works without work is what we're looking 
for. On with the automaton—“it works while you sleep.” 

In the realm of politics, both national and international, we've been practising 
auto-suggestion for a number of years. Hopefully, naively, as we have gone about 
our real business of getting rich, we've been repeating the American version of the 
Doctor’s famous charm. 


Every night this charm I say, 

Read the Tribune every day. 
Disturbing thought, away, away! 

In my mind you shall not stay. 
Imagination rules the will, 

We feel so good we can’t be ill, 
Faith and Fortune pay the bill; 

Joy is here, we're bound to get her. . 
And every day in every way 

We're getting better 'n better. 

The trouble with this charm is that it doesn’t work. The world isn’t getting 
better and better. If anything it’s getting worse and worse. But people who use 
the above charm don’t see that. (It’s always recited with the eyes shut.) Mean- 
while the world is likely to roli merrily on getting worse and worse until we dis- 
cover that the will to believe is barren without the will to do; and the will to do 
is without the will to know. 

However, The New Republic, whose business it is to discover new things, has 
worked out 2 charm that really does get results—if used according to directions. 
Here it is: stand up straight and open the eyes wide 

My grandpa was a good old soul, 
And yet his teapot has a hole. 
Let’s not chuck the pot away 

Nor let it dribble day by day: 
Bring a rivet and a screw 

Get a book on teapots, too. 
Grandpa was a grand old man, 
Save his teapot while we can. 


Sounds so simple as to be almost idiotic, doesn’t it? BUT it works—if you 
follow directions, study up on teapots, and then do something. Do it now! 

Repeat the above charm. (Don’t be discouraged if nothing happens right 
away.) Then write your name and address on the coupon below, check the book 
of your choice and mail the slip with your check to The New Republic. We abso- 
lutely guarantee that you will begin to reap the fruits of your faith (and works) 
within a fortnight. 
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The New Republic for a year and Tue New Repustic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 

[) “Babbitt,” by Sinclair Lewis, both for $5.50 

(}] “World History, 1815-1920,” by Edward Fueter, For the enclosed $.. --+++.send me The New Republic for 
both for $6.50 

C) “Story of Mankind,” by Hendrik Van Loon, both a year and......... tees teen eee book) 
for $6.50 

1) “The Goose-Man,” by Jacob Wassermann, both for Sy RIESE 
$6.00 

0 “The Mind in the Making,” by James Harvey Robin- eee 

a. son, both for $6.00 
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Friends of Soviet Russia 
We Have Helped Feed Russia —Now Let Us Help 


CLOTHE RUSSIA 

















—Cesare in N. Y. Times 


Lenin, Premier of the Soviet Republic, has bought two shares ir this 


Industrial Corporation founded by American Organized Labor. 


Russia, mighty Russia, ruled by the 
workers and peasants, isin RAGS. But 
how is it possible to supply enough cloth- 
ing for 135,000,000 people? Send them 
money for 


CLOTHING FACTORIES 

This solution has been found by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. They have founded a corpo- 
ration to finance the clothing industry. 

The organized workers’ corporation, 
known as the Russian American Indus- 
trial Corporation, is participating with 
the Supreme Council af National Econ- 
omy, in the running of 


19 FACTORIES IN MOSCOW 
11 FACTORIES IN PETROGRAD 
8 FACTORIES IN KAZAN 


Capital to purchase the equipment is 
to be supplied by organized labor of 
America and those sympathizing with the 
struggles of the First Workers’ Republic. 
Money invested is not a gift. The Soviet 
Government has guaranteed the capital 
and a dividend. 


BUY A SHARE—SELL A SHARE 
UNIONS—BUY A BLOCK OF SHARES 


The Russian Government endorses this project. 
LENIN endorses it and has BOUGHT TWO SHARES OF STOCK. He has 


pledged his full cooperation. 


THE FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA endorses it and urges all organizations 
and individuals interested in the reconstruction work of Russia to 


BUY A SHARE—SELL A SHARE—$10 





I offer to help in the reconstruction of the Clothing 
Industry. 
Enclosed find $............ RE Ra oe shares of 


stock at Ten Dollars each. 


ES! snk Gngh Cakca'e Woah GA 008 Veeco Wee kee be 0sien 4 


Mail to Russian American Industrial Corporation, 


31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. re 
7. S.R. 











«10M + 


SUBSCRIPTION SLANK 
RUSSIAN-AMERICAN | INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Capttal____81,000,000 





jastallm eate—one-bay 
s22 





ca aoe 
pay PR ae 
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FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA, 201 West 13th Street, New York 
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